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Burglars Don’t Seek 
The Limelight 


? 
ARKNESS is their stock in trade. They 
work by stealth—unheard and unseen—their 
movements cloaked in secrecy. It’s honest folks 


that seek the light. They are the only ones who 
can risk it. 


It’s the same way in business. The manufacturer 
who is not sure of his goods does not dare to adver- 
tise. Advertising would hasten the end of his 


business career—put him to a test he could not meet. 


The manufacturer who advertises, deliberate'y 
invites your inspection. He tells you about his 
product and then lets it stand on its own merits. 
You can depend on him. He knows his product 
1s good. 


That’s one reason why it pays you to read the 
advertisements. It is through advertising that you 
are able to keep in touch with the good things that 
progressive business men are spending their money 
to introduce and to keep before you. 


Advertisements are interesting, instructive and 
profitable. They throw a powerful light on the 
very things that concern you most. Read them. 
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Over a year to pay! Only $4 a month. Payments so small as to average only 
about 13 cents a day. That is our easy payment plan on the Oliver. And you have 
the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. You may now order direct 
from The Oliver Typewriter Company and get the latest model Oliver at a saving of 
$36 and on payments so easy that you won’t miss the money. 

Was $100 Before the War—Now $64 

A full saving to you of $36 on the famous a vast number of traveling salesmen and so 
Oliver No. 9—our latest and newest model. many expensive branch houses. We were able 
That is what our new selling plan makes pos- to discontinue many other superfluous sales 
sible. During the war we learned many lessons. methods. As a result, $64 now buys the identi- 
We found that it was unnecessary to have such cal Oliver formerly priced at $100. 

I ry It Free—Send No Money : 

Not a cent in advance. No deposit of any If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply 
kind. No obligation to buy. The coupon is all send it back at our expense. If you do 
you need send. The Oliver comes to you at our agree that it is the finest typewriter, re- 
risk for five days free trial in your own home. gardless of price, and want to keep it, 

Decide for yourself whether you want to take a year and a half to pay at the 
buy or not. easy rate of only $4 a month. 

poco ------- -- -- - - 44, 

| THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY H 

n VY e oupon 8 | 1046 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. | 
t Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If f : 

, meg | Oo keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. The title to | 

No pre-payment required. This is a real free trial offer. All j  Pemain in you until fully paid for. i 
at our expense and risk. Fill out and mail the coupon and get 1 My shipping point is..............cccceeeeeeeeses ' 
the Oliver for free trial. If you should wish further information I pape tnd ed ally Beye Os Ree arp a AE RE aoe 
before requesting a free trial, mark the coupon for the free books 1 of five days. i 2 ; 4 ' 
mentioned therein. Clip and mail the coupon now. | Peothe High 8 ert: t 

Canadian Price, $82 I emedy,’’ your de luxe catalog and further information. | 
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The Starry Banner 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 


Author of “The Man with the Hoe,” and other poems 








Up with Old Glory! Let 
her fly! 

A meteor in every sky, 

Till to all nations she shall tell 

The dream of Independence 
Bell 

That men do not begin to be 

Till they are fetterless and 
free, 

Men ever fetterless, yet 
bound 

In comrade love the whole 
world round, 

Men free to unfold their in- 
ward might, 

Free for the onward march 
to light, 

Free for the new world’s 
coming birth, 

Free to build paradise on 
earth! 





Fling out the banner, lightly 
fling, 

And let the starry ripplessing. 

She is the daring one whose 
dream 

Shall be the world’s im 
mortal theme. 

Her shadow must— where’er 
it falls— 

Shatter the chains, shake 
down the walls; 

She is the glory of men un 
furled 

On all the wide winds or 
the world; 

In every land she is the hope 

Of peoples where they 
erieve and grope, 

On every continent and sea 

The dream of freedoms yet 
to be! 
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EAR GEORGE 
How is everybody at 
Buckingham Palace? We 
are all well over here, and hope 
you are the same. We are still 
living in that little old farmhouse, 
built in 1760, on which taxes 
were once paid to your great- 
grandfather. Lilacs were 
especially sweet this spring, and 
brook trout have been biting 
good. Wish you was here. 
This is just to tell you that we 
have sent one of our men over to 
do the friendly with you for the 
next four years or so. He’s a 
right smart fellow, and we think 
you'll like him. By the name of 
George, same’s yours—George 
Harvey. Fifty-seven years old, 
and full o’ fifty-seven varieties of 


smartness. Treat him nice and & 


he'll treat you nice. 
When I was in your home town, 


“Colonel George Harvey, our new 
seven years old and full o’ fifty-seven varieties of smartness.” 


June 11, 1921 
“GEORGE” 


A Letter to King George 
Concerning Colonel George 


From SAMUEL McCOY 





America has chosen her ambassador to the 
empire on which the New York Sun never sets; 
and his name is Harvey. Christian name, 
George. 

When George the Fifth meets George, the 
seventh son of a seventh son, somebody named 
George must, and will in all probability, play 
his cards close to his chest. 





London, this spring, I passed your house 
several times, going back and forth to the 
house where George is going to have his office, 
but I never happened to see you out in the 
vard. You were up at the horse-races at the 
time, I think. But George’s office, the Amer- 
ican Embassy, is right around the corner from 
your back yard, and you can probably holler 
over to him every once in a while. Act 
friendly. 

As I say, George Harvey is a right interest- 
ing fellow. Born up in Vermont, what we 
call “the Green Mountain State.” Ever hear 
tell of “‘the Green Mountain Boy's?” They 
were a pretty hard-boiled lot. You may not 
remember ‘em, but your great-grandfather 


=RWOOD 


Published by the Leslie-Judge Cu. 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Subscription Price, $7 per Year. 








Ambassador to England, fifty- 


KADEL & HERBERT 


would. Well, that’s the part of 
the woods George comes from. 
Born just as our Civil War was in 
its last year, four days after Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s fifty-third birth- 
day, and his daddy named him 
after George Brinton McClellan, 
who was a General that Lincoln 
had to speak sharp to, account of 
being too self-opinionated, but 
who was a pretty able fellow for 
all that. 

You have probably read in the 
papers about how some of our 
folks raised an awful row over 
George Harvey, even after he was 
appointed Ambassador to you, 
and you may have wondered what 
it was all about. I'll tell you; 
but don’t you pay any attention 
to the public dressing-down that 
some of our folks have given him. 
You couldn't help but laugh; but, 


all the same, it wasn’t exactly the 
613 
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square thing to do, after he had once 
been appointed—it wasn’t exactly what 
nage call “sporting.” Just you forget 

he’s our fully trusted representative 
7 your Court; and that’s all you need to 
remember. 

What you would probably like to have 
me tell you is, “Just what is it that 
makes this George Harvey so powerful an 
American? How come they appointed 
him the ambassador to my Court, the 
most important in Europe? What’s the 
secret of his influence over your political 
leaders? From what I hear, this power 
of his looks almost uncanny; tell me, 
where does he get it?” 

That’s about what you'd like to know, 
isn’t it, George? 

You and I know that a man arrives in 
positions of importance through a very 
few reasons: because (as in your coun- 
try) he inherits place; or by influencing 
the people by his voice; or by influencing 
them by his pen; or by privately influenc- 
ing leaders, who, in turn, influence the 
people. 

George Harvey is in his present place 
through the last two reasons. 


eo you know all about his ability 

with his pen, of course. You've 
read his articles on political subjects, in 
The North American Review, and in 
Harper's Weekly, and in Harvey's Weekly, 
and you know what a gosh-awful gift of 
analysis and satire he has. Zowie! 
When George has finished dissecting 
some statesman’s acts or motives and 
hung the hide up on a printing-press to 
dry, that job’s been done, and done 
right; you're sorry for the victim, but 
you can’t help snickering at his remains. 
There’s nothing left to be done except to 
telephone for the hearse. 

None of your folks needs to worry 
about that, though, because 
won't be doing any writing for publica- 
tion while he’s visiting 
you, 

He will write private 
letters, of course, to the 
President, and to the 
Secretary of State and 
to others. There’s no 
law or precedent against 
hisdoing that. Jefferson 
did it, when he was our 
ambassador to your folks. 
I remember George 
Harvey quoting with 
unction a letter from 
Jefferson to George 
Washington, in 1788, 
in which Jefferson said 
confidentially : 


George 


If George Harvey will 
steadfastly bear fn mind- 
the sentence in Jeffer- 
son's letter which pre- 
cedes that one, we Amer- 
icans will be pretty well 
satisfied with him, I 


think: 


“Ther is searcely an evil I ul 








its source, nor a good which is not derived from the small 
fibres of republicanism existing among them. 


to fit modern 
“vested inter- 


Substituting, of course, 
circumstances, the words 
ests” for the word “king.” 


O George, therefore, who once cleverly 

delineated Theodore Roosevelt in four 
words, as “the apostle of impudence,” can 
with propriety continue to write home 
after he reaches your country and to make 
pointed observations which will cause 
Henry Cabot Lodge, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
oranyone else who receives them, to chuckle 
with appreciation and delight; but apart 
from this exertion of influence through the 
pen, George will be confined, in his exer- 
tion of power, chiefly to the fourth and 
last means of wielding influence—the 
ability privately to influence those leaders 
whom he comes in personal contact with, 
and who, in turn, will then influence 
masses. 

Pass the word around among the boys 
you depend upon. Give them a sporting 
chance. 

This ability—the ability to bend to his 
opinions those men whom he converses 
with while seated in a leathern armchair 
in a corner of the club, or at a dinner- 
table at which only a few Choice Souls are 
gathered—is the secret of George Har- 
vey’s greatest successes, and will be the 
secret of the successes he achieves while 
he is visiting you. 

I happen to have had the pleasure and 
the honor of meeting George Harvey on 
two or three occasions, and I can imagine 
no experience more enjoyable or instruc- 
tive than that of meeting him daily; to 
have known him is, if not a Liberal edu- 
cation, certainly a Coalition one. When 
our Senators took the floor to rebuke 
Senator Pat Harrison for his attack upon 
the newly created Ambassador, Senator 
Reed spoke for a half-hour in praise of 


George, and observed: “TI have never met 
him but once in my life’; and Senator 
Heflin, expressing every hope for the Am 
bassador’s success in his high mission 
confessed: “I spoke with him once at a 
banquet.’ 

To catch merely a glimpse of him as hy 
boards a tram-car is to revere him from 
thenceforth; consider, then, what will be 
the feelings of those with whom he will 
breakfast daily in Downing Street! 

You may disregard, therefore, the fact 
that George has been what they call 
brilliant political analyst and _ pitiless 
publicist for the past thirty-five years; as 
your Mr. Keats remarks, “all ye know 
and all ye need to know” is that he’s a 
fast worker in a small ring. 

He stepped from writing polities for 
newspapers into the job of an advisor to a 
political officer—the Governor of a State 

when he was twenty-one years old; h 
has had thirty-five years of experience in 
telling politicians and statesmen what to 
do; and by this time they have all come 
to the dreadful conviction that the safest 
policy is to hug him to their breasts with 
the desperation of the man who knows 
that if he lets go of the bear it may bite 
him. 


may be only fair to you to mention 
at this point, George, that George is a 
bear for clubs; he belongs in Paris to the 
Travelers, in London to the Savage and 
the Devonshire, in New York to the Turf 
and Field, the Racquet, the Lotos, the 
Lawyers, and the Metropolitan; and the 
most authentic portrait that Mr. Sargent 
could paint of him would show a pair of 
black-rimmed surmounting a 
seven-foot form that was sunk in the 
depths of a padded arm-chair, peering 
from the dusk of the duskiest corner of the 
smoking-room of his favorite club. Cor- 
“as piercing as the mid-day sun 
treasons of the 
issuing from be- 
black-rimmed 


glasses, 


uscations, 
to search the secret 
world,” 
hind the 
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Colonel Harvey and Mrs. Harrey, en route to England on the Aquitania 


glasses, light up said 
dusk. 

He is credited by the 
people with the unique 
and amazing distinction 
of having been the chief 
instrument in the elec- 
tion to the Presidency of 
two men, of - opposite 
political parties; but, as 
one of our great Amer- 
ican cartoonists, Clive 


Weed, sagaciously ob- 
serves, “No man is as 


great as the lies that 
are told about him.” 
George 7s at his best in 
corners; but you can not 
elect a President of the 
United States solely in a 
corner. 

Nevertheless it is 
true that his was the 
voice which had most to 
do with the election 
both of Mr. Wilson and 
of Mr. Harding. The 
first could scarcely 
have been elected had 
not Taft and Roosevelt 
been divided at the 
(Concluded on page 636) 
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COLONEL GEORGE HARVEY 


As He Appears to Boardman Robinson 


“‘brilliant political analyst and pitiless publicist,’’ who has just become our Ambassador to the Court of St. James's. 
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The * carabao”™ (water buffalo) is a bit slow and none too pre possessing in 
! enough for thousands of Filipino farmers, 


appearance; but he ts 


WHAT GENERAL WOOD IS 
FINDING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Certain Aspects of Home Rule Under Harrison as Viewed on the Spot 


By CHARLES HODGES 
1ssistant Director the Division of Oriental Commerce and Politics, the School of Commerce, 
New York University 


FILIPINO fisherman, so I was told 
in the Army and Navy Club at 
Manila, was asked by a couple of 


Americans one morning if he would like his 
independence. ‘*Si, senors,”’ the native re 
plied, “Yes, two of them!” 

That pictures one side of a quarter century 
of American trusteeship in the Far East. 
Moreover, it is quite probable that other 
Filipinos, more numerous than the leaders in 
the independence movement would like to 
admit and within ten miles of the capital of 
the Philippines, would give the same answer. 
Yet the testimony of another government 
official, an American whose perspective 


{ yro of Moros They are Mohammedans Ever since we occu pied the Philipynnes, nearly a quarter of a century ago, 
the southern portion of the Islands has presented a more difficult proble m than the northern, where a large percentage of 


/ 


covers the whole period from the beginning 
of our control as a result of the Spanish- 
American War to the present, is perhaps 
more illuminating. 

“The change in the people,” this bureau 
head observed guardedly, “‘is outwardly 
marked. Their more or less weak Malayan 
physique is improving, due to our educational 
system and its introduction of athletics, 
better sanitation and standards of living. I 
have seen the provincianos come to us from 
the more backward parts of the Islands with 
apparently little intelligence. I remember 
such a boy I had for my garden here in 


‘Manila. He was told to water the lawn; 





who have not yet learned the meaning of * pep,” and the lessons taught by 
the operations of powerful American plows in the water-soaked rice-fields 








A water-carrver. 








the natives are more or less Christianized. 


Standard Oil cans 
constitute the major por- 


fion of his equipment 


two hours” later we 
found him helplessly 
walking around 

**Pardon, senor, he 
asked, ‘where is the 
spring from which to 
draw the water?’ 

* He was almost stand 
ing on a faucet, but he 
had never heard of un- 
derground pipes supply- 
ing water for irrigation. 
Not so long ago, I met 
this same boy at a gov- 
ernment reception; he is 
today occupying an ad 
ministrative position of 
responsibility ad 

This sort of thing ex- 
plains why the Harding 
Administration has sent 
outtheWood-Forbes Mis- 
sion to investigate trans- 
pacific conditions, as 
they involve our trustee 
ship in the Philippines. 
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One way to thresh rice 





KEYSTONE 


Standard Oil cans being unavailabl>, 
this woman utilizes a hollow stick of 
bamboo for water portage. 


The United States, 
especially under the past 
eight years of the Dem- 
ocratic Administration 
has gone so far In carry- 
ing out self-government 
for the Philippines that 
the moment is ripe for a 
decision between these 
two alternatives: Either 
the Philippines have pro- 
gressed to a point where 
they no longer need the 
kindly tutelage of the 
United States and should 
receive their indepen- 
dence, or, improvement 
notwithstanding, — they 
still require the support 
American — overlordship 
vives them in the none 
too certain future of the 
Far East. 

A decision favorable 
to the first: alternative 
means the appearance of 





with the feet. It is a popular method in the Philippines tod 


the Filipino Republic once again 
in transpacifie politics—for in 
1898 our capture of the Islands 
from the Spanish involved the 
passing of a paper insurrecto 
government outside Manila whose short 
dictatorship could be no brief for the 
Filipinos’ capacity to rule themselves. A 
decision favorable to the second implies the 
continuance of the benevolent American 
trusteeship, which has remade the Philip- 
pines politically and economically, for the 
rest of this generation, that is, for a period in 
which to stabilize the experiment in colonial 
home-rule. 

President Harding, himself, through his 
Senate experience as Chairman of the Phil- 
ippines Committee and as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, is able to 
bring to bear a broad point of view on the 
more immedivte Filipino independence aspir 
ations and the dominating larger background 
of delicate Far Eastern reletions. In turn 
ing for advice to General Wood, with his 
record in Cuba and his thorough grasp of 
world problems more and more centering 
on the Pacific, the President doubtless has 
in mind these overshadowin® circumstances 
establishing the “conditions precedent” to 
be faced by the Filipinos if they are turned 





ty, J sf as au ha heen for generation 


loose “‘on their own.” In associating with 
General Wood on his mission a former go\ 
ernor-general of the Philippines in the person 
of W. Cameron Forbes, the President is 
sending out to examine the present status of 
vur insular administration a man who left a 
lasting impress on the economic growth of 
the Philippines and who commands the re 
spect of even his bitterest Filipino opponents. 

The most striking political change con 
fronting former Governor-General Forbes, 
now with General Wood in the Islands, is 
doubtless the change in Filipino parties 

When the Democrats took over the ad 
ministration of the Philippine Islands eight 
vears ago, insular politics represented two 
camps—those acquiescing in a more or less 
lengthy American supervision, and_ their 
irreconcilable opponents clamoring for In 
mediate independence. The frank espousal 
by the Wilson Administration of those lead 
ers most adamant in their opposition to 
(merican control, reflected by the rapid 
*Filipinization” of the government from 
Manila to the provinces of Mindanao, con- 
tributed mightily to the development in the 
Nationalist Party of one of the most effective 
political machines extant. 

Wilson’s insular viceroy, Governor 
General Harrison, withdrew more and more 











Once upon a time—not so very long ago, either—there were many houses like these in the poorer quarter of Manila. Today 
one does not sce so many of them, except in the more remote portions of the Islands. 
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he railways total only 600 miles, due 


neipally to water competition. The 
0 miles of roads built largely by thi 
idministration preceding the Wailson- 


Jarrison regime are making the rural 


ricts prosperous. However, transporta- 


methods today are still rather crude. 


rom actual government to the titu- 
lar seat of government in the Mala- 
canan Palace. From the time the 
Jones Bill facilitated his scrapping 
of American administrative control 
in 1916, Harrison turned over the 
direction of affairs to the Quezon- 
Osmena combination with the 
vowed purpose of cutting all lead- 

g strings possible short of actual 
ndependence. “The Nacionalista, 
s the dominant party opposing 
\merican rule, has things its own 
way,” sadly admitted one politician 
to me, who, I inferred, had sym- 
pathies in the other direction. 
‘The pro-American party was the 
Progresista, but it is now of little 
power.” 

\s elsewhere, patronage tells the 
tale. Without the spoils of office, a 
party languishes, whether in our 
own United States or 
east of Suez. Thus the 
Wood - Forbes Mission 
finds in the Philippines 
a change from the old 
di vs, W hich is signi- 
ficant; not only are 
the leaders of the party 
committed to separation 
in command of a well- 
itting machine — the 
machine itself is en- 
renched inthe govern- 
nent of the Philippines 

m the Council of 
State downwards. 

The handling of this 
situation will require 
statesmanship of no 
mean order, unless we 
re to fall back on the 
old basis of colonial con- 
trol, which we scrapped 
vhen we took over the 
Philippines—that of rul- 
er and the ruled. 

Within the musty set- 
ing of the old Spanish 
walled city, outgrown 
ohn every side by Fili- 
pino-American Manila, 





is McKinley Square, the administrative heart of 
the Philippines. 

Beyond the courts of justice in a tropical 
noonday drowse, the square opens up—a dried- 
up fountain in the center, impassive statue of 
President McKinley, splashes of verdant foliage 
masking the tired, brown-white sides of public 
buildings, carametas drawn by loafing nags, birds, 
sleepiness. Gaping foundations, government of- 
fices, the impressive guardian-like mass of the 
Cathedral, and the Ayuntamiento or insular 
executive, form the four sides of the plaza. 

The Ayuntamiento itself presents a brave 
front of dignified appearance, temporary since 




















KEYSTONE 


Yankee ideas are making headway in the Philippines, and 

the schools of the Islands are adopting many of the features 

that are popular in America. This picture was taken 
during an interscholastic track meet in Manila. 





The once popular sport of head-hunting has not nearly so many followers as it once had it was 
The constabulary, composed of ex-head-hunters, did much to bring it into disrepute 


The abode of a Moro tree-dweller, high in 
the branches of a tree in the Philippines. 
Many families there still live thus—prin- 
cipally in order to escape the snakes and in- 
sects that abound in the jungles. This “resi- 
dence” is to be found only a few miles distant 


from the highly modern city of Manila, 


the ’70’s as the seat of government. 

On arecent visit I went inside one 
of the swinging doors, with a cool 
breath of air hospitably following 
me, to get an angle on the Filipino 
point of view. 

There was the feeling of being in 
the presence of some alien govern- 
ment as the Secretary of Interior, 
Rafael Palma, pushed aside affairs 
of state and bowed. 

“The Jones Bill,” Secretary 
Palma told me, “‘satisfied us for the 
time. It made us believe that the 
United States was sincere in its dec- 
larations. Independence is looked 
forward to in the future; but we 
will always have close relations 
with the United States. There is 
an economic bond between the Is- 
lands and America which will keep 
usin close harmony. This, however, 
rests with the future.” 

His words, spoken 
shortly after the close of 
the World War, conveyed 
the suggestion that much 
might happen in the in- 
terim, that, with the 
world still smoldering 
from the great conflagra- 
tion, one could not afford 
an uncompromising con- 
viction regarding the 
outlook before a Filipino 
republic in the changing 
East. 

“There is developing 
in the Philippines as a 
result of the Jones Bill,” 
the Secretary of Interior 
went on, “a ‘parliamen- 
tary-presidential’ govern- 
ment. Much depended 
on the attitude of the 
governor-general in this 
because of the provisions 
of the Congressional law. 
It was seen that if the 
government was to be in 
the handsof the Filipinos, 
essential — the 
(Concluded on page 637) 
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A BOOK OF HIDDEN TREASURE 


The Decoding of Roger Bacon’s Cipher Reveals Secrets of Science Seven Centuries Old 
By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, PH.D. 


OR more than seven hundred years an 
old book, written in cipher, has been in 
the possession of students, scientists, 

kings and emperors. But its contents have 


remained a secret until the present year. 


The book was written by Roger Bacon and 
contains accounts of his scientific discoveries 
and inventions. It is the property now of 
Dr. Wilfred M. Voynich, a scientist and 
writer, of London and New York, who pur- 
chased it in Europe some years ago. Its cipher 
has finally been decoded by Professor William 
R. Newbold, of the University of Penn- 


svlvania. 
From what has been translated so 
far, it is evident that 
Roger Bacon _ pos- 
sessed a scientific 
knowledge far in ad- 
vance of his time. He 
apparently knew of, 
and utilized in his in- 
vestigations, the mi- 
croscope and the tele- 
scope, and studied the 
heavens above and 
the earth beneath. 
The structure of the 
bodily cell was known 
to him, and several 
drawings of cells ap- 
pear in his book. 


| 
i 
a 


E_ possessed _se- 

crets as to the 
nature of life which 
are perhaps unknown 
even today. 

He invented gun- 
powder, and devised 
a number of inge- © LNDERWoop 
nious machines. He 
dabbled in magic and 
alchemy; he believed 
thoroughly in astrol- 
ogy and wrote exten- 
sively upon drugs, 
secret herbs and medicines. 

Indeed, it was his profound learning 
which nearly caused his death and ne- 
cessitated his great secrecy. Had he 
divulged all he knew atithe time he wrote, 
it is highly probable that he would have 
been put to death as a heretic and magi- 
cian, who had dealings with the devil! 


| OGER BACON must not be con- 

founded with Francis Bacon, who 
lived in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
to whose pen some credit the plays of 
Shakespeare. It is curious, however, 
that both these men should possess learn- 
ing far in advance of their age, and that 
both should write in cipher. They were. 
apparently, no relation to one another. 
Roger Bacon was born about 1214 A.D., at 
Ilchester, Somersetshire. His parents 
were well-off. He was educated at Ox- 
ford, and soon afterwards went to Paris, 
to complete his studies. There he met 
several men, including Peter Peregrinus 
de Maricourt, who helped him greatly in 
his work, 


This is, perhaps, the most interesting volume in the world. 
the Thirteenth Century, and is in cipher—one of the most ingenious and complicated ever 
evolved. During the centuries that have passed since Bacon’s death hundreds have endeavored 
Today Professor William Romaine Newbold, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, is digging out its secrets at the rate of a page every four months 


to read it, without success. 
















In Paris Bacon studied the writings of 
the Arabian authors—Avicenna, Alhazen, 
Averroes, Al Ghazzali, and others—from 
whose writings he learned much. He 
also studied the works of Greek, Roman 
and Egyptian scientific men. 

Some years later he returned to Oxford, 
where he taught mathematics, science and 
languages. He joined the Franciscan 
Order—though neither the date nor his 
reason is known. Soon after this he 
seems to have incurred the displeasure of 
the Order. He received a letter from the 
Pope, telling him to send at once to him 
(the Pope) copies of all his works. Bacon 
set to work and within a short time had 
completed several, the chief of which, 
the Opus Majus, was a comprehensive 
summary of all scientific knowledge of 
his day, with much added thereto. 


| ACON was undoubtedly the father 

of experimental science; his knowledge 
was encyclopedic. Had he made it 
known at the time, he would doubtless 
have been burned alive. In order to 


It was written by Roger Bacon in 


prevent this, he resorted to a cipher, and, 
during the last years of his life, he compiled 
his great work in secret, taking care that its 
mysteries should be so carefully hidden that 
no one could read them! Thus hidden they 
have remained for all these years; though it 
is certain that, had he been allowed to publish 
what he knew, science would now be seven hun 
dred years ahead of the stage it has reached. 
Roger Bacon’s cipher is one of the most 
complicated and ingenious ever given to the 
world. The writing is microscopic in size, and 
can be read only with the aid of a micro- 


scope or strong glass. Professor New- 
bold says regarding it: 

“The small ‘o, 
about one-half the 
size we should write 
it, has to be cut into 
seventeen bits to be 
read; the shading, 
the direction, the 
sharpness of _ the 
curve, and other de- 
tails, each indicating 
a different word. An- 
other trick is that the 
shorthand begins at 
the lower, right-hand 
corner, and is read 
uphill and then 
down.” 


‘IX distinct steps 
kJ were necessary in 
deciphering the writ- 
ing. First of all, the 
shorthand had to be 
translated into Ro- 
man letters; there are 
many more of these 
than are apparent at 
first, until discovered. 
Secondly came the 
process of annexing a 
letter either before or 
after the letter im- 
mediately before or after it; thus, “hti’’ 
became “‘ht-ti’, ete. Thirdly, other 
letters must be discovered which they 
symbolically represent; thus “ah” be 
comes “ri.” ete. Fourthly, another 
series of transpositions of letters had 
to be made from these. Fifthly, a fur- 
ther series of transpositions of letters 
was necessitated, in order to read the text. 
Sixthly, these scrambled letters must be 
arranged into proper words, after the 
stvle of anagrams or “word puzzles.” 
These of course then form Latin words, in 
which language Bacon wrote. Finally 
comes the translation into English. 


I ACON’S shorthand work has been in 
the possession of scholars for cen 
turies, and various experts in shorthand 
have endeavored to make out its hidden 
meanings, but it has remained for our 
age to decipher it fully. When Bacon's 
work has been fully translated (a task of 
several years) it may yield scientific facts 
of utmost importance, and secrets we do 

not yet know. 
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HANUMAN THE MONKEY-GOD 


HERE were ugly gesticula 
tions and angry mutterings 
among the crowded coolies 
upon the lower deck of the 
little steamer Travancore. 
The low ground of southern 
India was fast receding and 
the sun was sinking with 





By R. T. M. SCOTT 
Wlustrated by HAROLD ANDERSON 


glowing figure in his hand. The next 
moment he shoved the great jewel into 
his pocket and walked quickly to a deck 
chair which was out of sight of the third- 
class quarters. Had any native seen? 
He could not be sure. Surreptitiously he 
felt the carving in his pocket. It was 


“T haven't ordered the Europeans to by 
searched,” continued the captain, “al 
though the shore authorities may conside1 
such action necessary in the morning. Ii 
they do search you, I hope you will tak 
it in goed part, Mr. Harrington.” 

“Mr. Harrington won't mind 

the doctor with a laugh. ** Hi: 


Salad 





tropical suddenness into the 
Gulf of Manaar as Harrington 
looked down from the bit of 
a promenade deck, and was 
glad that he was not traveling 
third class. 

Harrington was new to the 
East, having been sent out 
by his company to sell cal- him. 
cium carbide. He had done 
well and was on his way to 
keep an appointment with the 
Port Officer of Colombo. As 
he gazed down from the ex- 





in horror, at the glowing figure in his hand 
shoved the great jewel into his pocket and walked quickly to a deck- 
chair which was out of sight of the third-class quarters 
native seen? He could not be sure. Surreptitiously he felt the carv- 
ing in his pocket. It was much larger than a walnut. He 
to tell the doctor and then changed his mind 
He would certainly be suspected if he could not actually be 
proved a thief + 
What happened to Harrington after he found the ** Monke y-God” 
that had been stolen from an Indian temple forms the fabric of this 


narrative ng story that will keep those who read it 


* Harrington's mouth opened as he stared, first stupidly, and then 
The next moment he 


a rap dly mori 


guessing to the end 


Had any 


Nobody would belie re 


says he is not strong on Hind 
| gods. By the way, does sea 
water generate acetylene gas 
from calcium carbide a 
rapidly as fresh water?” 
Harrington went into a 
decided technical discussion of the 
chemical action of water up 
on caleium carbide. As he 
did so he realized that he had 
lost forever any chance of 
confessing to the discovery of 
the ruby god, 
Harrington was not a cow 
ard, but he was becoming 








clusiveness of the first-class 
deck, he felt satisfied. 
*Excitable bunch, eh, what?” 
Harrington turned and faced the ship’s 
doctor. 
“Why, ves, they are rather excited,” 
he replied. “What's the row about?” 


“CS POLEN god,” answered the doctor. 

» “Somebody stole one of their gods 
from a temple. It was carved out of a 
huge ruby and = represented their god 
Hanuman. Hanuman is the monkey-god 
and is credited with having once jumped 
from India to Ceylon. The natives think 
the stolen idol is on this ship, going to 
Ceylon, too.” 

“Why to Ceylon in particular?” asked 
Harrington. 

“It’s a favorite trick to steal things in 
India and to sell them in Ceylon to some 
passing tourist. I hope they don’t find 
the thief tonight, as we don’t want any 
murders on board.” 

* Would they really kill the thief?” 

“Rather!” exclaimed the doctor. “If 
they thought vou had old Hanuman in 
your pocket, we would have to put you in 
the purser’s safe until we reached Colom- 
bo tomorrow morning. Even thea they 
would get you in Ceylon with poison. 
Wonderful poisons in Ceylon.” 

“No chance!” laughed Harrington, 
taking out his tobacco-pouch. ‘*I'm not 
strong on Hindu gods. Have a peg before 
dinner?” 

*Right-oh!” replied the doctor with 
alacrity. ‘‘As you are the only first-class 
passenger, we'll have them on deck.” 

As the medical officer walked toward 
the companion-way to summon a steward, 
Harrington opened his pouch and dug bis 
pipe into the loose tobacco. A hard 
lump touched his fingers and, curiously, 
hie fished it out and held it upon the palm of 
his hand. The rays of the setting sur fell 
and glinted upon a_ blood-red object 
carved into a resemblance which was half 
man and half monkey. 

Harrington's mouth opened as he stared, 
first stupidly and then in horror, at the 


much larger than a walnut. He decided 
to tell the doctor and then changed his 
mind. Nobody would believe him. He 
would certainly be suspected if he could 
not actually be proved a thief. 

When the doctor returned with a native 
steward bearing a tray and glasses, Har- 
rington did not linger long. He gulped 
down his whiskey and soda as quickly as 
possible and wished that there had been 
more whiskey and less soda. In a few 
minutes be excused himself on the plea 
of a wash before dinner. 

In the privacy of his cabin, Harring- 
ton’s mind was soon made up. He de- 
cided that it would be best to return the 
idol anonymously to its rightful owners 
after reaching Colombo. In the mean 
time, since the thief must have put it in his 
tobacco-pouch, he looked about for a new 
hiding-place. A sample can of granulated 
carbide lay in an open suit-case upon the 
bunk. Hastily Harrington pried off the 
cover and buried the ruby god among the 
granules. He replaced the cover and left 
the can carelessly among the contents of 


his open suitease. 


HAT night, in the small dining-saloon, 

only the captain, the doctor and 
Harrington were present. Harrington's 
native boy waited behind his chair in 
addition to the dming stewards. A sleepy 
coolie pulled a ragged punkah backwards 
and forwards in uneven intervals of wake- 


fulness. 

“Long in the country?” asked the cap 
tain. 

“First trip out,”, returned Harring- 
ton. “I am selling carbide.” 


“Slim cabin list.” went on the captain, 
“but we have a large load of natives and 
they are raising quite a tamasha over 
some heathen god that has been stolen 
I had every native searched in order to 
quiet them. Needless to say we found 
nothing.” 

“T told Mr. Harrington about the god,” 
said the doctor. 


worried. With the coffee hi 
refused the doctor’s cigarettes and felt 
in his pocket for his tobacco-pouch. It 
Was gone. Somebody had picked his 
pocket since he had left his cabin. 


ATE into the night Harrington lay on 

4 his bunk, gazing at his bolted cabin 
door, Strange odors—unmistakable evi 
dence that India was not far off—came to 
him; and, ordinarily, he would have gone 
on deck to enjoy the rich beauty of the 
purple Indian sky that stretched above 
the little ship like an Eastern robe of soft 
velvet. The air was hot and stuffy as 
only the air of the East can be hot and 
stuffy, and he did not feel like sleeping. 
Under his pillow he nursed a revolver. At 
last he fell into a fitful sleep, lulled by the 
rhythmical jarring of the propeller, and 
dreamed of strange, grinning — gods. 
When he awoke the sun was streaming 
through the port-hole and his boy was 
placing a tray of tea and biscuits—chota 
hazari—upon a small stool. 

“How did you get in?” 
Harrington. 

“Sahib door not locked,” replied the 
boy in surprise. 

Harrington sprang out of his bunk and 
examined the door, The bolt was neatly 
sawed through. He glanced about the 
cabin, but could see nothing that was 


demanded 


disarranged, 

As soon as he was alone, Harrington 
dived into his suit-case and examined the 
can of carbide. His fingers touched the 
god and he caught a glimpse of the ruby 
color before quickly replacing the cover. 

Not a thing seemed to be missing, yet 
somebody had broken into the cabin 
during the night. Harrington was on the 
point of believing that the thief had been 
frightened away, when he remembered 
his revolver. He picked it up and threw 
out the cylinder. Cunning fingers had 
removed every cartridge. 

The little Travancore was late in reach- 
ing Colombo and it was breakfast time 
when the anchor was finally dropped in 
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harbor behind the great breakwater. As 
it was later than usual the captain asked 


his one first-class passenger to have 
breakfast with him on board before 
going ashore. Harrington was glad 

to accept, and so it was that the 
throngs of natives left the ship be 
fore him. 


ATER, as Harrington waited 

4 for a native boatman to 
come alongside, the captain 
uttered an exclamation. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, 
lowering his glasses. ‘‘ The port 
people are combing our natives. 
They have them herded on the 
jetty and, from what I see, 
Hanuman hasn’t the smallest 
chance of slipping through the 
net.” 

“How is that?’ asked Har- 
rington, trying to look uncon- 
cerned, 

“Smith of India is there.” 

“Smith?” 

“The cleverest criminal in- 
vestigator in the East,” ex 
plained the captain, “Big, tall, 
lanky fellow; looks like a boy; 
never think he had it in him to 
do the things he does.” 

As his black-haired, Singalese 
boatman rowed him to the jetty 
Harrington was becoming more and 
more nervous. He was getting jumpy. 
Never before had he known that an 
innocent man could feel so guilty. 
The quaint houses, the palm-trees 
drooping in the white sunshine, 
the picturesque natives in their 
vividly colored garbs somehow 
failed to grip his attention. 

On the jetty there was a 
tremendous hubbub. | Nearly 
naked coolies were screaming 
and shouting in wild confusion. 
Harrington stepped out of the 
boat with his suit-case in his hand 
while his servant remained behind 
to pay the boatman. Among the 
surging natives he walked slowly 
toward a gate at the landward 
end of the jetty, where several 
native policemen stood taking 
orders from two white officials. 


ge kk VERY passenger must be searched,” 
4 said one of the white men to a na- 

tive policeman as Harrington approached. 

‘Every one! Do you understand?” 

The other European was tall, lanky and 
indolent in appearance. Amid the general 
confusion, he leaned indifferently upon 
the gate which was slightly ajar. In his 
fingers was a cigarette. He turned 
slightly away as Harrington drew 
near. 

“IT beg your pardon, but——” began 
Harrington, addressing the tall man. 

“Damn!” exclaimed that individual, 
throwing down the cigarette which ap- 
parently had burned him. 

With the exclamation and the action, 
the indolent looking official dragged the 
gate farther open and bumped violently 
into Harrington who side-stepped quickly 
under the impact and found himself out- 
side the gate. Indifferently the tall man, 
upon the inside, leaned back once more, 
and the gate clanged shut. 


notice this and started off at a fast trot with his 














































“The more Harrington 

shouted to his coolie to 

stop, the faster the boy 
ran.” 


“Rickshaw, sahib! Rickshaw! 
Sahib want good hotel?” 

A dozen screaming rickshaw coolies 
descended upon Harrington and left him 
without a moment to consider his situa- 
tion. He realized that he had passed 
through the gate without being searched. 
The next second a coolie grabbed his 
suit-case and placed it in a rickshaw. 
Mechanically Harrington followed, but 
as he stepped into the rickshaw, another 
coolie snatched the suit-case out from the 
opposite side. The first coolie did not 


passenger. 

The more Harrington shouted to his coolie to 
stop, the faster the boy ran. 
had been covered before a halt was made 
The coolie returned sulkily at a walk and 
a good ten minutes had elapsed before the 
jetty was once more reached. 
much palaver and discussion among the 


Several hundred yards 


There Was 


rickshaw wallahs, but no trace of 
the missing suit-case could be found. 


> much disgruntled, Har 
rington ordered his coolie to 
take him to the Galle Face Hotel. 
The road to the hotel extends for 
a mile or so along the water 
front and the coolie loped along 
at a lazy pace, while the blazing 
sun caused rivulets of perspira- 
tion to course down his bare, 
black back. 

Annoyed as he was, Harring 
ton could not help smiling when 
he thought of the tall, lanky 
man at the jetty gate. Ey 
dently it must have been 

the famous Smith of In 

dia. The celebrated de 

tective and the stolen 

god had actually 
bumped into each 
other, with the re- 
sult that the god 
had been stolen 
again Har 
rington 
smiled. 


At 
the 
hotel 
a sur- 
prise was 
in store for 
Harrington. 
The clerk 
handed him 
the missing 
suit-case. 
“Old trick 
of the rickshaw 
wallah to get an 
extra fare.” ex 
plained the clerk 
when Harrington 
spoke of the incident 
at the jetty. “We 
paid him when he 
brought your bag. 
Hope you don’t mind?” 

“Send the suit-case to my room,” 
directed Harrington. ‘I have to return 
to the port on important business.” 

It was late in the afternoon before 
Harrington returned to his hotel. The 

(Continued on page 638) 
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NE of the most alarming trends in 
our modern drama (a trend must 
be alarming, otherwise you 


wouldn’t mention it) is the movement 

: toward respectable villains. It is getting 

5 harder and harder to tell the villain from 

i the hero, and sometimes you may sit 

through a whole play hissing the wrong 

man entirely. This is obviously at odds 

with the dramatic unities. 

In the old days there was no such con- 
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fusion. In casting a play, the mana- 
ger went around among the actors’ 
colony and picked for his villain 
the man who had strangled the 
most children and beaten the most 
women during the six preceding 
months, in order that he might 
have just as mean a face as there was 
to be had on the stage. A real villain 
had to have a low forehead, narrow, 
glittering eyes, a red, cruel mouth and 
a black moustache. If his eyebrows 
didn’t meet in the apex of a triangle 
over his nose, they were made to do 
so with a stick of grease-paint. 

In order that there could be no mis- 
take, the rest of the cast got together 
before the villain’s entrance and_ shud- 
dered. They told each other what a 
mean cuss this city chap was and one of 
the solid citizens would say: “I don’t 
care if he is the son of James Melville, 
the railroad magnate, he ain’t got a good 
face and I don’t want him goin’ ‘round 
with my little gel.” 

Sometimes they would even have a 
few strains of mean-sounding music which 
the violin and piano would mumble be- 
tween them whenever the villain was 
about to come on. The violin usually had 










“The time when (Edipus gave his father a nasty look.” 


NEW STYLES IN STAGE VILLAINS 


Something About the Wolves in Sheep’s Clothing That Tread 
the Boards Today 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 
Illustrated by ARTHUR G. DOVE 


to pick staccato notes on the D string, 
signifying treachery. 

And then he would enter. Never for 
one moment was there any question as to 
who was going to behave badly with little 
Mona, once he was on the stage. You 
could tell by his riding-boots, and the 
white stock he wore around his neck. 
You could tell by the way he stroked his 
moustache and followed it up with a 
short, sneering laugh—** Ha!*’—like that. 
You could tell by the way in which he 
impatiently tapped the side of his boot 
with his riding-crop while saying: “Come, 
my good girl. You must decide now. 
The train for New York leaves in half an 
hour.”’ Any child over seven could defi- 
nitely point him out and say: “Officer, 
arrest that man!” with a dead certainty 
that if he were really to be arrested the 
daughter of Squire Rawson would be as 
safe as if she were in her own home during 
the rest of the play. 


HIS tradition has come down through 
the ages since the time when (dipus 
gave his father a nasty look, and audiences 
had grown so accustomed to considering 
that certain facial characteristics indicated 
that their owner was a potential murderer 
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or could not be left alone in a room with a 
box of matches, that when people who 
looked like that appeared on the street 
they were often greeted with hisses and 
taken into custody on suspicion. It is 
even said that one of the reasons why 
Edgar Allan Poe was never elected Presi- 
dent of the United States was because he 
wore a regulation villain make-up all the 
time and the nation never could trust 
him. 

Imagine the consternation of the thea- 
ter-going public, then, when suddenly a 
villain appeared who didn’t begin to act 
villainous until the play was nearly half 
over, and who, up till that time, had won 
the hearts of all the ladies in the audience 
and the respect of a large portion of the 
strong men! 


HIS innovation in dastards occurred a 

few years ago when Lionel Atwill (now 
playing the respectable lead in ‘ Debu- 
rau’’) came over from England to act in 
Grace George’s short-lived repertory 
theater. In “Eve's Daughter,” pre- 
sented in the fall of 1917, Mr. Atwill 
created a sensation by being so gentle- 
manly about his dirty work that the be- 
trayed heroine was the envy of all present. 
The newspapers commented on the fact 
that Mr. Atwill didn’t seem at all like a 
villain at first, and a few rather resented 
what they considered as a trick which 
had been played on them. 

Mr. Atwill had a little moustache, it is 
true, and that should have given some 
clue as to the sort of man he was, but it 
was not until he began to press cham- 
pagne on the lady that a look of injured 
suspicion began to appear in the eyes of 


aa * 


the people out front. And even then (as 
well as memory serves, for ““ Eve’s Daugh- 
ter’ did not have a long enough run to 
imprint its fine points indelibly on the 
public mind) he insisted that she eat a 
little something with her drinks, as he 
didn’t want to take unfair advantage of 
her. What kind of villain is that, anyway? 
Mr. Lowell Sherman was about the 
next home-wrecker to come along who 
wasn’t the picture of sin. In “The Sign 
on the Door” last vear he had the audi- 
ence pretty well divided between those 
whose training and New Englund _ in- 
stincts insisted on the triumph of the 
law over crime and those who just 
couldn’t bear to see such a nice man as 
Mr. Sherman come to any harm. He was 
a weak, dastardly cad all right, and just 
as mean as he could be, but having got 
rather to like him in the first act you 
couldn’t throw aside old ties in the second 
and hoot for his downfall. And even 
when it came (they haven’t got to the 
point yet where the villain’s downfall 
doesn’t come at all, but they may next 
year) you felt like saying: “Too bad,’ too 
bad! If he had only let liquor alone he 
might have turned out to be all right.” 


ITH these two examples as forerun- 
ners, the season which is now draw 

ing to a close has presented an array of like 
able villains which ought to draw a protest 
from the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice. Most of the mean boys in this list 
could turn right around tomorrow night 
and play the title réle of ““Daddy Dum- 
plin’s” or be Santa Claus at a church festi- 
val and you would never notice anything 


wrong. 








Cyril Scott, as a matter of fact, has up 
until now been one of our most genial 
and exemplary characters, the creator of 
“The Prince Chap,” and in “Polly with 

(Concluded on page 642) 





“I don't care if he is the son of James Melville, the railroad magnate, he ain't got a good face and I don’t want him goin’ ’round with my little gel.” 
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The Pleasure is Ours 


HE new Lestir’s has received so much commenda- 
tion from readers in all parts of the country that 
it wishes to thank them collectively for their 

interest in the magazine and their good wishes. It is 
extremely gratifying to realize that in our initial efforts 
we have struck a responsive chord, particularly since we 
know that succeeding issues will show steady improve- 
ment toward the goal we have set ourselves. 

But it is not only commendation that we seek. Criti- 
cism of the sort that will help us hasten improvement is 
equally welcome. We want every reader to feel that he is 
a partner in the undertaking to make Les.ir’s the maga- 
zine he wants most to read, that, in Emerson’s words, we 
are “suitors for his notice, petitioners to his faculties” 
and that he sits in judgment on the result. 

Our concern is with every individual reader. Let us 


hear from you. 


Laying It Before the President 


HERE is growing an extra-constitutional custom of 
“putting it up to the President.” When two ar- 
gumentative combinations ram themselves to a 
standstill, they disentangle their horns and stand at the 
White House bleating for the shepherd of the flock. If 
this were a patriarchal society the custom would be a 
duty. But we have a representative system at present. 

The figurative conception of a Great Father in Wash- 
ington was poetic in the days of Indian pilgrimages. It 
is an anomaly when the President is made a U.S. deposi- 
tory of protests and a clearing house of troubles. 

The hazy notion of Coxey’s Army that in Washington 
there existed an omnipotence that could drop manna on 
the plates of the starving has deluded men of a much 
higher type. Freight shippers, yarn spinners and breed- 
ers looking for stray colts offer their tribulations to a man 
already burdened with the heaviest load borne by mortal 
being. Let these burden-bearers unload before a con- 
stitutional tribunal. If they will commune circum- 
spectly with themselves and with the reality of things, 
they will see that to unfold the obscurest truth requires 
the labor of all the angels—that to give understanding 
to the minutest fact taxes the wisdom of all the sanhe- 
drins—and that the utmost the President may do is to 
maintain the prerogatives of his high office within the 
precincts of that still higher law which must ultimately 
settle everybody's legal troubles. 


The Tell-Tale Eye 


HE old joke about the distinguished brothers 
James—that Henry was the novelist who wrote 
psychology while William was the psychologist 
who wrote novels—is recalled frequently in these days 
when writers of fiction so frequently fancy themselves 
diagnosticians and doctors find their patients’ ailments 
in what used to be thought of as regions of the “spirit.” 
One need not be surprised, therefore, to find a New 
York physician, in a book on the eye, suggesting that a 
“person may have good vision when he is telling the 
truth; but if he states what is not true, an error of re- 
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o 
fraction will be produced, because it is impossible to state 


& 


® 


or imagine what is not true without an effort.” And 
this error, according to the author, may easily be seen 
through the retinoscope. 

He tells of two little girl patients, one of whom ac- 
cused the other of having stopped on the way to the 
doctor’s for an ice-cream soda. The second denied the 
charge, whereupon the doctor threw the light from the 
retinoscope into the child’s eves and asked her if she had 
gone to the confectionery shop. She said that she had 
and the instrument indicated no error of refraction. 

“Did you have an ice-cream soda?” 

The child said “No,” but “the tell-tale shadow moved 
in the direction opposite to that of the mirror, showing 
that she had become myopic and was not telling the 
truth So sensitive is this test that if the subject 
miscalls one initial of his name, even without conscious- 
ness of effort, myopia will be produced.” 

The scientific soundness of these and other suggestions 
similarly novel is not for us to decide. They are set forth 
with apparent seriousness by a physician in active prac- 
The possibilities of his discovery, if such it is, are 
interesting and endless. While the misanthropic might 
insist that the strain involved in mis-stating facts is one 
which flexible humans only too readily overcome, on the 
other hand suppose it were possible to extend this “or 
deal by retinoscope” from mere ice-cream sodas to 
divorce cases overlong drawn-out, or even to the question 
of reparations and who started the war! 


tice. 


Feminism Plus Sex 


ITH the amazing progress of feminism in the 

\ \ world, and particularly in this country, comes 

what? The severe and single-minded female, 
in severe and simple clothing, unmindful of sex and its 
coquetry of adornment? 

Hardly. 

The age of feminism is also the age of filmy shirt- 
waists, of sheer silk stockings, of summer furs and winter 
straws, of French heels and advanced “make-up,” to 
say nothing of—well—hathing-suits. 

The world of business and the professions is full of 
girls. More girls today are independently earning their 
own living than ever before in history, and more girls 
than ever before are publicly featuring sex, powdering 
their noses, rouging their cheeks, employing the lipstick, 
dyeing the hair, doctoring their eyebrows. Among the 
latest aids to beauty in popular demand are detachable 
eyelashes, “beaded” or not as desired, which, like the 
familiar switch in the coiffure, may be used to reinforce 
the eyelashes provided by nature. 

It sounds like a paradox, does it not? This was the 
sort of thing from which feminism was to rescue the sex 
by releasing it from the economic necessity of attracting 
man. And yet, strangely enough, it may be set down 
that woman is breaking all records now in the matter of 
sex adornment just because she is independent economi- 
cally and therefore has the actual or the potential means 
and freedom to gratify her ambition. 

Before, it was the admonitions of father, brother, hus- 
band that restrained her. 

But now, oh, Woman! 
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By 
ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 


FORGOTTEN NOVELTY 
Where is the famed ‘‘disrobing act’’ 
We used to know, 
Some years ago? 
From pit to roof it often pack’d 
The vaudeville show. 


1s dead it is as doornails be, 
No more a treat, 
It’s obsolete. 
Who'd pay to glimpse what all may 
see 
Free, on the street? 


* * * 


‘CO A TURNABOUT world, sure 
J enough. Here are some rail- 
road men “beefing” to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that 
motor-truck and canal competi- 
tion threaten to put them on the 
financial rocks. If the oldest in- 
habitant be with us tonight, he 
may speak of the days when the 
canal and the stage coach (the lat- 
ter the ancestor of the motor 
truck) made a howl because 
railroad com- 
petition threat- 
ened to put 
them out of bus- 
iness. The 
horse and the 
canal would be- 
come — extinct, 
they said; far- 
mers would be 
ruined; and 
progress and 
prosperity 
would just nat- 
urally go hang. 
Sounds sort of 
laughable — to- 
day, doesn’t it? 
But not a bit 
more laughable 
than modern 
wails will sound 
a lot less than a 
hundred years 
hence. 


A 
PRACTICAL 
REVIVAL 
A WEEK or 
4 sO ago, Mn 
an impromptu 
address to a 
group of naval 
officers, Presi- 
dent Harding 
made effective 
use of the ex- 


pression, “By the Eternal!” Andrew 
Jackson has been dead a long time, so 
there could be no objection to his using - 


it. Because Jackson once said, “* 


Eternal! The Union must and shall be 
preserved,” people had given Old Hickory 
a sort of copyright to the phrase, but 
there really is no reason why other folks 


“Who'd pay to glimpse what all 
may see free, on the street.” 


AS WE WERE SAYING 


4, ail 
WL 
es 


¢ 











to fit. Jackson 


well-known bits — of 
historic oratory 
which might likewise 
serve anew, and to 
good purpose. 

We append some: 

“T care not what 
others may think, but 
as for me, give me 
normaley or give me 
death!” 

“Sink or swim, live 
or die, survive or 
perish, I give my hand 
and my heart to this 
bill in aid of the 
American dye indus- 
try.” 

“When mine eyes 
turn to behold for the 
last time the sun in 
heaven, may they not 
see it shining upon a 
land where beer may 
be prescribed as a 
medicine.” 

es score and 
vears ago, our fathers 
brought forth upon this 
continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and 
dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that there should be a 


By the 








“Where isthe famed ‘disrobing act’ we used to know?” 


Z shouldn't employ it if it seems 


lived in the 


thirties, and the copyright long 
since expired. There are other 


Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


protective tariff on California 


lemons.” 


If the polish of the past and the 
realities of the present be dis- 
creetly joined, there will be no 
cause for saying—as folks are 
saying now—that oratory in Con- 


gress is dead. 
* * * 


Germany was like a scrapy ball 
team, a team which threw down 
their gloves, gathered in a circle 
around an adamant umpire, kicked 
till he pulled his watch on them— 

nd then went back to play ball. 


* * * 


ROTATION IN JOY 


THE fifteen thousand on the 

Rhine, reading of Dry activi- 
ties at home, comprehend that 
“frightfulness”’ is not exclusively 
of German patent. There are 
other brands. In fairness, how- 
ever, to the rest of the army, there 
should be rotation in joy. Long 
before they were able to faster 
Prohibition on the country, the 
Drys succeeded in clamping the 
lid on the army canteen. That 
lid has in part been lifted. The 
present Army Canteen is the oc- 
cupied zone of Germany, and the 
beer served is admirable. Not by 
military necessity should the stay of the 
fifteen thousand be determined. It should 
be regulated by thirst, quenched and 
unquenched, 





“The pres¢ nt . 


the occu pied zone of Germany 


{rmy Canteen is 
and the beer served is admirable.” 
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“There Is no 
God but Allah, © 
| and 
| Mohammed Is | 
His Prophet!” | 


— «Ga Ser sr et 
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In every section of India glib- 
rued orators are busy sowing the 


b 

3 , ° 
§ f discontent with existent con- 
4 fons, and secret organizations, 
i t working for the freedom of the vast 
’ empire, are spreading propaganda 
f r and wide A myriad of causes 
} contribute to this condition of affairs; 
: hut at the bottom of it all un loubtedly 
a 55 ire the misunderstandings and hatred 
nvariably engendered when the rulers 
land and those they govern possess 

fierent re ligious he EY, fs 

This photograph was taken recently 
n Delhi. the former ¢ pital of the 
i : Vogul I m pire and the prese nt-day 
tal of Delhi, Province of British 
ah / It shows Mohammedan wor- 
i hi ppers—the overflow of a vast con- 
yation of over ten thousand pros- 
na themselves in front of the Great 


' V we, one of the most beautiful 
j i f n the Orient Hleretofore the 
i : Br h, by the use of extraordinary fei tak > ’ . ‘ ; . é 
iple 1 with justice to high and +S eat ; ; F “4 
ind extreme tolerance, have > ~~ ~ f ‘ 
: % led in keeping the natives quiet. & - . j , ms ij " 
, d sfully an the future? : 3 
4 Vo doubt many Americans 


wes over a considerable number 
f Mohammedans. Inthe Phil ppines 
f re thousands of followers of the 
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i] het. A sna} shot ¢ f a group of the m 


on page 616 of this issue 
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'j] ‘THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RUNNING 


By 


|| ES W. PADDOCK a 


IN superstition shall have 
anished from all other fields 
f activity, the athlete can 
ipon still to depend on his 
* for victory or defeat. For 
iardly a single runner on the 
th today, be he prep, college 
man, who does not possess 
‘culiarity, some eccentricity, 
i he must indulge before com- 


ty be only mental, or it may be 

physical, or a com- 

m of both, but its 

always felt. 

nay label it the Psy- 

gv of Running, but to 

'n it is to study the 

icteristics and habits of 
athletes. 

t has been said that to 
really know a man, one 
must travel with him, but 
to really understand the 
personality of an athlete 


ce is 


‘No Man Ever Broke a Record When His Mental Attitude Was Wrong”’ 


















ing or resting his chagrin is 
great, and he will invariably 
try to alarm them by refer- 
ring to their most dangerous 
opponents, or else to the 
poor condition of the track. 
This latter reference always 
accomplishes the desired re- 
sults, for the majority of 
runners are most sensitive 
concerning the place where 
they have to compete. 
Harry Edwards, — the 
splendid English sprinter, 
who did not seem at his 
best in the Olympics last 
summer, explains it by the 
fact that adverse criticism 
affects his race. From the 
moment he reached the 
Stadium in Antwerp until 
the final heat of the 100 
meters was called, the 
Americans spent their time 
in finding fault with the 
Englishman's style of run- 
ning, until the latter lost 
faith in his own ability and 
entered the contest with 


Charles W. Pad- 
doe k, the world’s 


premier sprinte r. 








you must be with him before 
the start of some great 
race. All are affected differ- 
ently. Some champions 
grow fretful, and in trying 
to conserve their nervous 


RNATIONAL 


the wrong mental attitude. 





leseribed Charles 


wa grammar-school youngster in T eras, 


g? DELICATE boy” was the way some neighbors 
W. Paddock when he 
for he was thin and frail-looking and certainly he didwt appear to have 


the making of a world’s champion athlete But young Paddock chose 


energy they expend it by running as the best exercise to keep himself out in the sunshine and 
the very intensity of their fre sh air and build up his ph ysique { recent demonstration of hou 
endeavor to save it. well he succeeded was given on March 26th before a thundrous crowd 


Jackson V. Sholtz, the 
wonderful little sprinter 
who recently graduated 
from the University of 


f athletic fans at Berkeley. California, when he broke all existing 
world’s records by running 220 yards in 204/. seconds 
Paddock, who is 


California in Los {ngele 8 
st of them involring championships f one kind or 


now twenty, is a senior at the University of Southern 
Durina his racing career he has run 160 


major races, mo 


It might at first appear 
that psychology would have 
very little to do with run- 
ning, for all that seems 
necessary are condition and 
the ability to run with all 
your might at the crack of 
the pistol until the race is 
The first obstacle in 
the working out of this 
theory is the start. 

In such a short dash as 


done. 


Missouri, is of this type. 


the 100 > vards, when the 


; nother. Of these he won 152: was second in 5 and third in P : 

His coach, the former In Boston last summer he won the championship of the United competition is so very keen, 
world’s champion hurdk fr. States by running the 220-yard dash in 7? s seconds. 1 few days the man who leads from the 
Bob Simpson, was also later he ran 100 yards on grass in Brooklyn in 103/5 seconds. At the gun has an advantage which 
earnest and serious before Olym pre Games in Belgium last year Paddock won the world’s cham- very often Is never over- 
competition, and the influ pionship in the 100-meter dash in 14/5 seconds. — come. For many years 
ence of the coach upon the On I pril 23rd last at Red ands, Cal sae Paddock . genaanen / men started from a stand- 
man tended to increase the — por ne aaorare rs cgestiny de og ray et a a wast ing position without holes 

eS tenes neepetnery ee ere ae to prevent their slipping. 


strain, until Sholtz would seed 334 
reach such a_ point of i 
nervous excitement before 
a contest that his mind 
would fail to comprehend anything 
that was said to him. 

Knowing this peculiarity of the 
Missourian, Earl Thomson, the 
great Dartmouth hurdler, who by 
the way is the very opposite of this 
type, said to Jack in an excited way 
at the American Legion Meet in 
Brooklyn: “Have you heard that 
the Grand Central has just tumbled 
in, killing a thousand?” 

“Yes,” answered Jack, and he 
walked out on Ebbetts Field with 
no idea of what had been said. 

Loren Murchison, formerly of the 
New York Athletic Club. is of a 
somewhat similar temperament. 
He will expend untold energy on the 
eve of a great contest in trying to 
find out what his competitors are 
domg. If they happen to be sleep- 


seconds 











© KEYSTONE 
Paddock win- 
ning the 100-meter 









| Then the rules were changed 
- to permit the digging of 
footholds behind the start 
ing line. Finally, when men 
noticed the speed = which — the 
kangaroo attained in such a short 
distance from a crouching position, 
this too was introduced, and has 
since been the cause of three-fourths 
the sprinter’s troubles. 

This crouching start is an ad- 
vantage for a little man, and is 
therefore the cause of two distinctly 
different mental attitudes. For the 
little man walks to the starting line 
with a certain self-assurance that 
he will get away to the lead, while 
the big man always has hanging 
over him the dread fear that he will 
be left so far behind at the start 
that he will be unable to make 
up the lost distance. 
eae The fastest starter in all the 
’ world is little Jack Sholtz. He 





Olympic Games. 
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Robert Simpson, the famous hurdler of the University 
of Missouri, in action lhe g 


demonstrated that fact 
bevond a doubt in the 
winter of 1920 when he 
repeatedly led Loren 
Murchison, whom the 
East thought the faster, 
from the mark, sometimes 
by as much as a_vard. 
Both boys are about the 
same size, weighing around 
130 pounds and standing 
five feet, seven inches. 
Though Jack can hardly be 
said to have more nervous 
energy than Loren, vet 
his mental perception. is 
much quicker. His brain 
does not have to say to his 
muscles, ““Go!"’ but rath- 
er at the crack of the 
pistol his nerves respond 
and his muscles act, with- 
out that pause, slight as 
it may be, necessary for 
command, 


Murchison, the moment he is set, picks 
out some object at the finish of the 











Jackson V. 
Sholts, of 
M ~Ssou ri . 
who early 
formed the 
halnt of win- 
ning. 
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Earl Thomson, Dartmouth’s great record-breaking 


reatest sprinters cf al! time. star, ~ topping the timbers 


Rilph Craig, of Michigan, one « 
ninety meters, losing out 
just at the tape. 

He controls his nerves 
by spending those exciting 
moments before the race 
in carefully building his 
starting holes until they 
seem to him flawless. 
This not only gives him 
confidence, but creates a 
feeling of unrest and dis- 
quietude in the minds of 
his competitors, who can- 
not help watching him in 
his preparation for the 
contest. Another similar 
psychological perform- 
ance is that of hitting on 
wood before the race. 
After it has become a 
habit to do so, there is 
something very satisfying 
about it, and a degree of 
confidence is added without which the 
writer would never feel satisfied to enter 





Bernie Wefers, Sr., the speed marvel of twenty-five years ago, and Bernie, Jr., 


who promises to step into his father’s shoes in the near future. The youngster 


uses the “lunge finish” with excellent effect 


race and never takes his eyes from that 
point, forcing himself toward it with all 
his might. This keeps his running form 
more perfect, and tends to steady his 
nerves. 

Morris Kirksey, 
Stanford University 
sprinter, though a 
large man, spends a 
great deal of time 
attempting to per- 
fect his start and 
get off with his field. 
Occasionally he is 
successful in doing 
so, and once in a 
very great while he 
leads everyone from 
the gun. He was 
fortunate enough to 
do this in the 
Olympic dash, and 
maintained his ad- 
vantage for over 


the brain to 


a race, 


Continued on page Gio 









Stanford Uni 
versity’ s great 
est short-dis 
fance runner 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RUNNING 


‘“No Man Ever Broke a Record When His Mental Attitude Was Wrong”’ 


By 


CHARLES W. PADDOCK se 


HEN superstition shall have 
vanished from all other fields 
of activity, the athlete can 

be relied upon still to depend on his 


“hunches” for victory or defeat. 


there is hardly a single runner on the 
cinderpath today, be he prep, college 
or club man, who does not possess 
some peculiarity, some eccentricity, 
in which he must indulge before com- 


peiition. 


It may be only mental, or it may be 


purely physical, or a com- 
bination of both, but its 
always felt. 
One may label it the Psy- 
chology of Running, but to 
explain it is to study the 
characteristics and habits of 
the athletes. 

It has been said that to 
really know a man, one 
must travel with him, but 
to really understand the 
personality of an athlete 
you must be with him before 
the start of some great 
race. All are affected differ- 
ently. Some champions 
grow fretful, and in trying 
to conserve their nervous 
energy they expend it by 
the very intensity of their 
endeavor to save it. 

Jackson V. Sholtz, the 
wonderful little sprinter 
who recently graduated 
from the University — of 
Missouri, is of this type. 
His coach, the former 
world’s champion hurdler, 
Bob Simpson, was also 
earnest and serious before 
competition, and the influ- 
ence of the coach upon the 
man tended to increase the 
strain, until Sholtz would 
reach such a_ point of 
nervous excitement before 
a contest that his mind 


presence is 


would fail to comprehend anything 


that was said to him. 


Knowing this peculiarity of the 
Thomson, 
great Dartmouth hurdler, who by 


Missourian, Earl 
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“A DELICATE boy” was the way some neighbors described Charles 
W°. Paddock when he was a grammar-school youngster in Texas, 
for he was thin and frail-looking and certainly he didn't appear to have 
‘the making of a world’s champion athlete. But young Paddock chose 
running as the best exercise to keep himself out in the sunshine and 
fresh atr and build up his physique. A recent demonstration of hou 
well he succeeded was giren on March 26th before a thundrous crowd 
of athletic fans at Berkel Y, California, when he broke all existing 
| ‘ 5 seconds 


) 


world’s records by running 220 yards in 204 

Paddock, who is now twenty, is a senror at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. During his racing career he has run 160 
major races, most of them involving championships of one kind or 
another. Of these he won 15; 

In Boston last summer he won the championship of the United 
States by running the 220-yard dash in 217/. seconds. <A few days 
later he ran 100 yards on grass mn Brool-lyn an 10° , SCCON Is Al the 
Olym pic Games in By Igium last year Paddock won the world 8 ham- 
pronship in the 100-meter dash in 10'/; seconds 

On { pril 23rd last at Redlands, California, Paddock set new world 


marks for the 100-meter, 200-meter, 30 -y urd and 300-meter distances, 


was second in 5 and third in 3. 


; 1 , 
with times re spectively of IF seconds, 21 seconds, 3 seconds 


and 334 . seconds 
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the 
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noticed 
kangaroo attained in such a short 
distance from a crouching position, 
too was introduced, and has 


his 


line. Finally, 


ing or resting his chagrin is 
great, and he will invariably 
try to alarm them by refer- 
ring to their most dangerous 
opponents, or else to the 
poor condition of the track. 
This latter reference always 
accomplishes the desired re- 
sults, for the majority of 
runners are most sensitive 
concerning the place where 
they have to compete. 

Harry Edwards, — the 
splendid English sprinter, 
who did not seem at his 
best in the Olympics last 
summer, explains it by the 
fact that adverse criticism 
affects his race. From the 
moment he reached the 
Stadium in Antwerp until 
the final heat of the 100 
meters was called, the 
Americans spent their time 
in finding fault with the 
Englishman’s style of run- 
ning, until the latter lost 
faith in his own ability and 
entered the contest with 
the wrong mental attitude. 

It might at first appear 
that psychology would have 
very little to do with run- 
ning, for all that seems 
necessary are condition and 
the ability to run with all 
vour might at the crack of 
the pistol until the race is 
The first obstacle in 
the working out of this 
theory is the start. 

In such a short dash as 
the 100° vards, when the 
competition is SO very keen, 
the man who leads from the 
gun has an advantage which 
very often Is never over- 
come. For many years 
men started from a stand- 
ing position without holes 
to prevent their slipping. 
Then the rules were changed 
to permit the digging of 
footholds behind the start- 
when men 
which — the 


done. 


the — speed 


the way is the very opposite of this 
type, said to Jack in an excited way 
at the American Legion Meet in 
Brooklyn: “Have you heard that 
the Grand Central has just tumbled 
in, killing a thousand?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Jack, and he 
walked out on Ebbetts Field with 
no idea of what had been said. 

Loren Murchison, formerly of the 
New York Athletic Club. is of a 
somewhat similar temperament. 
He will expend untold energy on the 
eve of a great contest in trying to 
find out what his competitors are 
doing. If they happen to be sleep- 


© KEYSTONE 
Paddock win- 
ning the 100-meter 






finals at the 
Olympic Games. 


since been the cause of three-fourths 
the sprinter’s troubles. 

This crouching start is an ad- 
vantage for a little man, and is 
therefore the cause of two distinctly 
different mental attitudes. For the 
little man walks to the starting line 
with a certain self-assurance that 
he will get away to the lead, while 
the big man always has hanging 
over him the dread fear that he will 
be left so far behind at the start 
that he will be unable to make 
up the lost distance. 

The fastest starter in all the 
world is little Jack Sholtz. He 
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Robert Simpson, the famous hurdler of the Unive rsity Rilph Cravg, of Michigan, one ¢ 
sreatest sprinters cf al! time. 


of Missouri, in action. the g 
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Earl Thomson, Dartmouth’s great record-breaking 
star, “topping the timbers.” 


ninety meters, losing out 
just at the tape. 

He controls his nerves 
by spending those exciting 
moments before the race 
in carefully building his 
starting holes until they 
seem to him flawless. 
This not only gives him 


demonstrated that fact 
beyond a doubt in’ the 
winter of 1920 when he 
repeatedly led Loren 
Murchison, whom the 
East thought the faster, 
from the mark, sometimes 
by as much as a yard. 


Both boys are about the 
same size, weighing around 
130 pounds and standing 


confidence, but creates a 
feeling of unrest and dis- 
quietude in the minds of 





five feet, seven inches. 
Though Jack can hardly be 
said to have more nervous 
energy than Loren, yet 
his mental perception is 
much quicker. His brain 
does not have to say to his 
muscles, “Go!” but rath- 
er at the crack of the 
pistol his nerves respond 
and his muscles act, with- 
out that pause, slight as 
it may be, necessary for the brain to 
command, 

Murchison, the moment he is set, picks 
out some object at the finish of the 


his competitors, who can- 
not help watching him in 
his preparation for the 
contest. Another similar 
psychological perform- 
ance is that of hitting on 
wood before the race. 
After it has become a 
habit to do so, there is 
something very satisfying 
about it, and a degree of 
confidence is added without which the 
writer would never feel satisfied to enter 


| 





Bernie Wefers, Sr., the speed marvel of twenty-five years ago, and Bernie, Jr., 


who promises to step into his father’s shoes in the near future. The youngster 


uses the “lunge finish” with excellent effect. 


race and never takes his eyes from that 
point, forcing himself toward it with all 
his might. This keeps his running form 
more perfect, and tends to steady his 
nerves. 

Morris Kirksey, 
Stanford University 
sprinter, though a 
large man, spends a 
great deal of time 
attempting to per- 
fect his start and 
get off with his field. 
Occasionally he is 
successful in doing 
so, and once in a 
very great while he 
leads everyone from 
the gun. He was 
fortunate enough to 
do this in the 
Olympic dash, and 
maintained his ad- 
vantage for over 


a race, 


Continued on page 635) 
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UNDERWOOD 


Typical employees of the De Beers diamond mines, at Kimberley, South Africa. The De Beers 
Company has more than 4,000 names on its pay-rolls. Its greatest expenditure, however, takes the 
form of a tax of sixty per cent. of its net profits, which must be paid to the Government annually. 


HEN sugar and wheat and many 

other commodities began to take 

their recent remarkable price 
slumps, and speculators, and legitimate 
merchants, too, commenced to take great 
losses, everybody, and his wife, began to 
wonder how much the price of diamonds 
would fall, along with the general reces- 
sion in commodity prices. 

Yes, everybody, and especially the 
women folk, for in that time of assumed 
plenty following our entrance into the 
great war, and particularly during that 
grand orgy of spending that _fol- 
lowed the moral let-down brought about 
by the armistice, enormous numbers of 
diamonds were bought by all sorts and 
conditions of people. The prices paid 
were very high, compared with pre-war 
prices, and hence the value, in terms of 
dollars, of the annual sales in the United 
States, surpassed all records. 


‘INCE the diamond market had acted 
‘J much like other markets while the price 
rocket soared merrily upward, it was but 
natural for the public to assume that 
diamond prices were due for a big tumble 
when the spent stick of the price rocket 
began its long-predicted descent: “That 


fundamental differences exist between 
diamond prices and the prices of most 
other commodities, and it is important at 
this time that all who have any property 
in diamonds, and that includes most of us, 
should become aware of these differences, 


which goes up must come down,” people xevstone 


all over the world said. 
Now, in several important particulars, 


“The marvelous skill of the diamond-cutter has never been adequately rewarded, 


NOW, WHAT 
WILL MY 
DIAMONDS BE 
WORTH P? 


Money Is a Fickle Flirt Com- 
pared with the True- 
Blue Gem 


By FRANK B. WADE 


Author of ‘‘A Text-Book of Precious Stones,’’ 


‘*Diamonds,’’ etc. 


and act accordingly. Thus, serious mis- 
takes, and, in the mass, enormous losses, 
may be avoided. 


T will therefore be the purpose of this 

article to set forth some very important 
facts in regard to the principal factors that 
go to make up diamond prices, and then to 
draw the most logical conclusions possible 
from the array of facts presented. It 
will then appear that there is not only 
little likelihood of a marked fall in dia- 
mond prices, but that rather we may ex- 
pect at least a potential, if not even an 
actual, rise in those prices. 

Now for our facts: First, it should be 
known that the major portion of the 
present retail price of a diamond consists 





This expert is 


one of thousands similarly employed in Antwerp. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

A bit of mechanism like this is used in the polish- 

ing of diamonds. The stone receives its gleaming 

facets during a grinding in a soft solution con- 
taining diamond dust. 


of government taxes. Many years ago, 
South African statesmen, seeing what a 
valuable property lay in the remarkable 
diamond fields of those British posses- 
sions, wisely decided to make use of them 
for the good of all the inhabitants by 
causing such properties to be heavily 
taxed. It was decreed that any diamond 
mines which should be discovered there- 
after should pay to the government siaty 
per cent. of their net profits in each year. 


dawns the measure was not made 

retroactive, which would have been 
most unfair, it nevertheless now applies to 
the largest and richest of the present mines, 
for most of them have been discovered 
since the passage of the act. 


UNDERWOOD 
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UNDERWOOD 


This yawning cavern has produced millions of dollars’ worth of diamonds. **What the syndicate 
makes on each load of diamond-bearing earth washed out by it would not tempt you to accept a 
dozen loads if you had to wash them out yourself” 


There, at the very outset of its career, 
your diamond is saddled with a heavy 
burden of taxation. The great Cullinan 
diamond of over three thousand carats, 
which was presented to the British Crown 
by the Transvaal government after the 





** After the diamonds are graded, and a very large per cent. rejected as unfit for polishing, the gem 
material is sold to large cutting establishments.” 


Boer war, in recognition of the speedy 
granting of a constitution to the con- 
quered state, and which was valued at one 
million dollars, cost the South African state 
much under that amount in actual cash, for 
several hundred thousand dollars was due 
the state as a tax, under the above act. 

The few remaining older mines do not 
have to pay this tax, but, being under the 
same or similar ownership and control as 
the newer mines, the prices of all dia- 
monds are determined by those of the 
heavily taxed ones. 


ieee. there now obtains in South 
4% Africa a recent war tax on the export 
of the rough diamonds. This adds ten 
per cent. to the cost of all rough diamonds 
that are shipped out of South Africa. 
After the goods are handled by the selling 
syndicate and cut by Amsterdam or 
other cutters, with considerable additions 
to the price, which will be presently con- 
sidered, the cut diamonds are ready for 
our American importers. These latter 
must pay Uncle Sam twenty per cent. of the 
now very much increased value of all cut 
diamonds that they import. This tax 
comes under our regular pre-war tariff 
law. If the rough diamonds are imported, 
a ten per cent. tax only is levied, but the 
cost of cutting in America makes up the 
ten per cent. difference. 
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world constitutes to be over- 





Lastly, at least for the pres- 
ent, although Congress has 
evident designs on the fu- 
ture diamond sales, there is a 
sales tax of five per cent. on the 
sale by any dealer to any con- 
sumer of any diamond. This 
tax is, of course, one of our 
measures for defraying the cost 
of the war. It is more likely 
to be increased than to be de- 
creased or remitted. 

What prospect for a fall in 
diamond prices is there in this 
array of facts about diamond 
taxation? What single one of 
these duties is likely to be 
reduced or removed? If the 
goods are sold, the tax is col- 
lected. 

Next, let us consider the 
share in the price of diamonds 
which the two great syndicates 
have. There isa mining syn- 
dicate and a selling syndicate. 
While there is so much of simi 
larity between the directorates 
and the ownership of the two 
syndicates that the real differ- 
ence between them may _ be 
thought to be along what the 
school boy called the equator, 
namely, ““a menaginary line,” 


pepper emme 


PR 





yet they have separate legal NDERWOOD 


existence. By a comparatively 
recent, five-vear agreement slew 
between the two syndicates, 
the selling syndicate agrees to 
underwrite the sale of all 
diamonds prodaced by the mining syn- 
dicate for the five-year period, at a net 
profit so moderate that not even a 
muck-raker could find fault with it. The 
mining syndicate, on its part, agrees to 
mine in any three months’ period only so 
many diamonds as the actual sales of the 
previous three months’ period, indicate will 
he needed. 

Here is where the law of supply and 
demand comes in, but so complete is the 
control, on the part of the mining syn- 
dicate, of the world’s supply of diamonds, 
that that powerful law is curb-bitted and 
hobbled and made to trot or to pace at the 
merest suggestion of the syndicate. In 
confirmation of which a recent report 
from the American vice-consul at Cape 
Town says that the diamond mines in 


No matter how honest the y may be. 
fully guarded enclosure Many live thus walled-in with their families 
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Meal-time in “the com pound” of a great South African diamond con f 
or 


South Africa have curtailed production 
“in every possible way.” 

Of course, if the commodity thus con- 
trolled were a necessity in the sense that 
society in our present state of social 
evolution ascribes to that term, no such 
control would be tolerated. But = dia- 
monds are generally regarded as a luxury 
and there is at present no sign of any 
public resistance to the control of their out 
put by the syndicate. Moreover, govern- 
ments are such large beneficiaries of the 
results of this control that there seems to 
be little probability of governmental 
tampering with it. 

When you stop to think about it, would 
it not be extremely disastrous, in a far 
reaching way, for such a huge structure of 
values as the diamond property of the 


ita het oo! Rag * So ihe 


all miners must live in a care 


turned, or even seriously 
shaken? Many other com 
mercial structures would in- 
evitably go with it, like the 
toppling of a row of bricks. It 
would bring financial pan- 
demonium. And who wants 
that? None but the Bolshe- 
viki. Hence, we say that the 
thing everybody, from the 
British Government down, or 
up, to your best girl, wants 
namely, stabilized diamond val 
ues, if not ever-rising ones 
is the thing most likely to 
happen. 

So much for the very modest 
syndicate share in the net re- 
tail price of a diamond. Not 
but that the syndicates make 
big money. They do. But the 
thing is in the gross—as with 
Standard Oil or the big pack 
ing houses. What the syn 
dicate makes on each load of 
diamond-bearing earth washed 
by it would not tempt vou to 
accept a dozen loads if vou had 
to wash them out vourself. 

After the rough diamonds 
are graded and a very large 
per cent. rejected as unfit for 
polishing, the gem material is 
sold to large cutting establish- 
ments. cash, at prices 
} which are absolutely set by the 
syndicate, but which have 
never been too steeply ad- 
vanced. Following the advice of Cecil 
Rhodes, who said) that diamonds at 
high and advancing prices would com 
mand more respect in the world’s markets 
than cheap diamonds, the syndicate has 
consistently advanced prices for many 
vears, and it still proposes to do so. 

The next item in the cost of a finished 
diamond is the cost of the capital re- 
quired to buy rough diamonds of the 
syndicate, and to hold the goods while 
cutting and marketing them. This neces- 
sarily large capital investment is no small 
factor in the final cost. 

Then comes the cost of the actual 
cutting. Here it should be said that the 
marvelous skill of the diamond-cutter has 
never been adequately rewarded. Since 

Continued on page 054 
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MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks, accessories or touring routes, can 
obtain it by writing to the Motor Department, Lesuin’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, Neu 


York City. 


Idealizing the 
Highways 


OUR — concep- 
tion of an ideal 
might differ 
from mine, but all 
motorists are united 
in their belief as to 
what constitutes a 
perfect roadway, 
They will say thet 
it must be of suffi- 
cient width to accom- 
modate all traffic at 


We are very glad to answer inquiries free of charge. 
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a right-of- 
way at least one hun- 
dred feet wide, giving 
thirty feet on either 
side of the shoulders. 
This additional right 
of-way will make 
possible the eventual 
widening of the ideal 
stretch of road, and 
will provide for the 
construction of plazas 
or “turn-outs” at 
frequent intervals, at 
which vehicles may 
be turned aside for 


to secure 








varying speeds — of GILLIAMS 


tire changing and the 


travel; that it must The Lineoln Highway Association has been using motor trucks to carry the materials and like. Furthermore, 

be of ade quate crews of men engaged in erecting 3,000 permanent metal markers along the entire eastern half provisions may be 

strength to carr) this of the famous h ghway Here the creu of a car are shown marking an ¢ reat tion ff th made for a foot-path 
plantin 1] of the marker posts The machine is pa nted CONS PRLCUOUS ered hit nd Ole 


traffic without rapid 
deterioration of the 
foundation or surface in any kind of 
weather; that it must be smooth, with 
well-banked easy curves; and lastly, that 
it must appeal to the esthetic eve of the 
motorist and be provided with neat 
shoulders and drains, and plantings along 
the sides which will help to hold the soil 
in place, reduce dust and greatly Increase 
the scenic beauty. 

As to the nature of design, 
tion and drainage—let the engineers 
worry about that. And they have wor- 
ried, a good many of them, with the 
result that such a road, meeting the ideal 
of every motorist, is to be 


construc- 


constructed 
as a short section of the famous Lineoln 
Highway. 

The attainment of an ideal cannot be 
restricted by financial considerations; econ- 
omy has shattered more ideals than any 
other virtue until, in this connection, it has 
been transformed into a vice This ideal 
section of the Lincoln Highwav is to be re- 
stricted by no such 
will be but a short 


considerations. It 


form of a continuous slab ten inches in 
thickness. Drainage will be provided 
so that the sub-soil will retain its uniform 
consisteney, and there will be none of 
the settling or breaking through which 
is the curse of the improperly laid con- 
crete read 

This will be built in a location readily 
accessible from all parts of the country 
for purposes of Inspection and will be de 
signed to carry the maximum amount 
of traffic which can be expected of any 
country road This is based upon an aver 
age daily traffic of 15,000 passenger cars, 
traveling at thirty-five miles per hour, 
and 5000 motor trucks, traveling at 
ten miles per hour. It has been deter- 
mined that any greater traffic than this 
would necessitate the use of two parallel 
roadways, one to accommodate the slow- 
moving, and the other the high-speed 
vehicles. 

Although the roadway itself will be but 
forty feet wide, it has been found advisable 


at the side of the road 
in sections in which pe 
destrianism is still a popular form of travel. 

While the use of a stretch of roadway 
under ideal conditions presupposes its 
occupanes only by ideal drivers hever 
theless human frailties must be provided 
for. The authorities have decided that 
the curves shall be no sharper than that 
represented by a one-hundred-foot radius, 
or the are of a two-hundred-foot circle, 
and that thev shall be banked at a suf 
ficient angle to permit speed of thirty-five 
miles an hour to be maintained without 
danger of skidding. The view of inter 
secting roads is to be undisturbed for five 
hundred feet on either side of the crossing, 
which means that all buildings, trees and 
shrubs will be removed for that distance 
in all four directions. The roadway will 
be artificially illuminated at night 

As an indication that no 
will be spared in the perfection of this 
ideal stretch of roadway, all — electric 
wires, including lighting, power, tele 
graph and telephone, will be laid under- 
ground, as is the cus- 


expense 





stretch, but it would 
be built of gold if 
that were found to be 
the best and = most 
lasting material. 


1. What is “‘the double shift’ as 


DO YOU KNOW 


rimora split in the rim 


1 tom in modern city 
street construction. 
To provide against 
the self-destruction of 
those heedless persons 


. plied to ¢ rchan ying? clincher” tir ¢ the old ty u hich the 
Fortunately, how- : ae “Ser hae aehate 3 ) 4] who, in the most con 
a { fre brakes on all four wheels twie bead is flexible and can b pre er the 
ever, pulverized rock, off, } ly th flange of the rim. This is still used in gested city streets, 
. as cffective as those on only ¢ rear Jv . —_ _ 
stone and sand, in the eri, some of the smaller sizes step into the road 
wheels 


form of concrete, re- 
inforced by steel rods 
and wires has been 
found to form the 
most durable high- 
way foundation and 
surface, and while 1. What 
this is an expensive “Q. DY nd“ 


{nswers to 


Department. 


thes que stions 


found in the next issue of the 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOUND 
IN THE LAST MOTOR DEPARTMENT and cleaned and_ then wiped wilh an 
is the diffe rence between the 
soft bead clincher” tire? 


» Hou fo avoid 


term nals. 


wll be 
Motor 


The wires should be removed from the 
They should be scraped 


affected terminals 
} 


the corrosive compound 


corroded — batter 


ammonia-soaked rag which will dissolve 


should then be well smeared with vaseline and 


glancing to 
right or left, the 
Lincoln Highway 
Committee has pro- 
vided for guard rails 
and warning signs be- 
tween the footpath 
the highway. 
will be 


without 


These surfaces 





type of construction, 
it as 
one of the cheapest 
per mile per year of 
service. This road- 
way will be in the 


nevertheless 





The “QQ D.,”° or quick detachable, is 


provided with several strands of steel wire 
imbedded in the bead to add to the strength 
of the tire. 
connection with a removable flange in the 


This tire can he used only un 


Corrosion is formed by the 
If the batte ry a id can- 
not reach the metal, as is the case when it is 


acid on the metal. 


} ) 
prot cled by raseline. no corrosion will 
result. 
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“Hasslers” without 
changing your Ford 


OTHING complicated about 
Hassler Shock Absorbers. 
Nothing to change about 


the car! Any garage man can 
apply them— easily —quickly — 
correctly! Hasslers will be put 
on without changing a single part. 





Think of such slight inconve- 
nience—and such a small expense 
—securing for you a saving of one- 
third of your tire and upkeep 
expense, that will make your car 
last one-third longer! They pro- 
tect the car against the destruc- 
tive bumps and shocks—they 
eliminate vibration. 

Try Hassler Shock Absorbers— 
at our risk—for 1rodays. You can 
get them for any Ford model—and 
also the 1-ton Truck. Write us 
if you do not know our dealer. 
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isk your Dodge dealer a l 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC 
1411 Naomi Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Robert H. Hassler, Ltd 





Hamilton, Ontario 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 





Now, What Will My Diamonds Be Worth? 


(Concluded from page 632) 

the international union of diamond-cut- 
ters has obtained for the workers con- 
siderable advances, the men have been 
paid more nearly according to their 
deserts—but there has never been any 
overpayment in their case, whatever may 
be true of the big wages paid during the 
war in other trades. Hence we cannot 
now expect any marked recessions in the 
wages of diamond-cutters. The inter- 
national union, with a strong financial 
reserve against times of unemployment, 
will not be likely to accept any marked 
wage reductions. If times of slack em- 
ployment come, they will merely bide 
their time. The good times will again 
return. Hence the part of the cost of a 
diamond which is due to the cutting will 
not likely be reduced. Moreover, while 
considerable, the labor cost is not large as 
compared with the tax cost. 


TEXT let us consider the much abused 
4N middleman. While he played a con- 


| siderable part during the period of war 


prosperity, he is being speedily eliminated 
during the quieter times that have fol- 
lowed. When people were demanding 
diamonds and everything else, regardless 
of price, a grand opportunity was opened 
up to speculators and many diamonds 
changed hands several times at consider- 
able mark-ups before reaching the ulti- 
mate consumer. Those who bought thus 
did not buy at market. They must ex- 
pect to take a loss if they sell at market in 
the near future. Such a loss is the only 
one that is likely to oceur to owners of 
diamonds other than that always-to-be- 
expected difference between the whole- 


| sale and the retail prices of diamonds. 


The consumer buys at retail. If he 
sells diamonds, unless he can negotiate a 
private sale, he must sell at or a little 
under current wholesale rates. If sufhi- 
cient time has elapsed—on a rising market 
between purchase and sale the purchaser 
may not only get his money back but 
even make a profit. In such case his 
purchase was a true investment. 


OST retailers find that they have to 
i mark up their diamonds from thirty 
to thirty-three per cent. to have any net 
profit after overhead costs are figured. 
Many retail diamond dealers fail, at that, 
and others, if they were good bookkeepers, 
would find that their diamond business was 
a liability rather than an asset, and that 
their other departments kept them going. 
There is very little hope of any reductions 
in the price of diamonds on the part of 
the retailers. They simply can’t do it. 
Now for the much-talked-about sales 
by private parties who become necessitous 
and are willing to sacrifice their diamonds 
to obtain cash. They can always do so, 
but, to whom? Generally to dealers who 
know the goods, and who know what to 
take and what to leave, and how much 
to pay. 
If the reader wishes clearly to realize 


| the situation, he has only to imagine that 


the owner of a diamond—perhaps a 
stranger to him—asks him to buy a dia- 
mond at short notice, claiming that it is a 
very fine stone, that it weighs so much 
and that it is for sale at a bargain. What 


reader who doesn’t know diamonds will 
write a check for the amount demanded? 
Rather, even though he may have long 
entertained a notion of buying a diamond 
when he could get one cheaply, he will 
wonder if the stone in question is really 
blue white as alleged. Is it really perfect? 
Does it weigh as much as is represented ? 
Is the “make” all that it should be? His 
next move will be to ask the owner to 
“come around with me to so and so’s. I 
want him to pass upon it before I buy it.” 


TOW, “so and so” is only human. He 
1N is paying high rent and hasn’t sold a 
diamond for a week. He finds out, for the 
first time, that you are in the market for 
a diamond. My! But wouldn't he like 
to be the one to sell you the stone! 
Moreover—with his high-power lens, he 
shows youa tiny “carbon” in thediamond 
that was said to be perfect. 

He has at hand another stone of about 
the same weight that is so much bluer 
than the one in question that it makes the 
latter seem yellow. He uses the blue 
stone for his own comparison and only 
incidentally shows you the two together. 
He is not “knocking” the stone, but you, 
nevertheless, conclude not to buy at this 
time. 

Who gets the bargain? Some dealer 
who knows just how much the carbon 
spot and the trace of color reduce the 
market value of the stone. 

While diamond merchants as a class 
are most honorable gentlemen, and while 
there are even a few who will swear to 
their own hurt and change not, when 
called upon to appraise a diamond that is 
about to be sold by another to one of their 
own customers, yet, in general, it is 
difficult for a private party to sell a dia- 
mond to another private party either with 
or without the assistance of the dealer. 
Some such sales will undoubtedly take 
place, but not in sufficient volume to 
affect the market price of diamonds. 

One other factor in the price of dia- 
monds that is essential is not controlled 
by diamond syndicates—namely the fac 
tor of demand. Many people assume 
that the demand has fallen off badly or will 
continue to be but slight in the years just 
ahead. While it is undoubtedly true that 
there is now no such feverish demand as 
existed during the spending splurge, yet, 
as compared with pre-war years, the de- 
mand is very decent, even imposing. 


HEREFORE there is every reason to 

suppose that the price of diamonds will 
at least not decrease perceptibly in the near 
future. Should it only remain stationary, 
while the prices of other commodities 
decline around it, that will constitute a 
potential advance. 

With the resulting gain in purchasing 
power of the dollar, your diamond, when 
you sell it, will buy you more goods of 
other sorts than you could have had for 
the dollars you gave for it. Will not this 
amount to a rise in the price of diamonds? 

In view of all these facts and deduc- 
tions, let us not rush off to sell our hold- 
ings of diamonds, but rather let us save 
our surplus against the time when we 
may wisely add to our collections of the 
pretty things. 
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The Psychology of 
Running 


(Continued from page 629) 

After the sensation of the start has 
been experienced, and the sound of the 
gun has sent you hurling forward and 
into your stride, the first thought is one 
either of satisfaction or disappointment 
over the start. This feeling is more 
often determined by the position of 
your opponents, particularly in a cham- 
pionship race. And these positions are 
easily learned without the aid of your 
eyes, for your brain, sharpened and 
strained to the finest edge by the excite- 
ment of the contest, registers the place 
of each competitor, and at the same time 
leaves your mind clear for concentration 
and thought. 

The training you have done in practice 
is remembered, the drilling you have 
received on increasing your stride, on 
breathing, on the regulation of each 
muscle as you swing along, is concen- 
trated upon in that short space. But the 
only power of self-exertion which you 
possess is a physical one, for your mental 
attitude has already been fixed before the 
race and by the start you made. 

This mental attitude is very often 
determined by your size, as has been 
previously mentioned. If you are small 
and have the advantage of a swift start, 
your attitude will invariably be one of 
exaltation at the beginning of a race, and a 
dread fear of being caught toward the end. 
But if you are afraid of your start, you 
will undoubtedly depend upon your size 
and strength to catch your fleet-footed 
opponent, and you will fight. 


HAT fighting instinct, which is a part 

of Kirksey’s running, plays so prom- 
inent a part as sometimes to materially 
hurt his speed. For he tries so hard that to- 
wards the finish his straining muscles are 
prone to tie up, which shortens his stride 
and spoils his form. As Kirksey’s speed 
is sometimes affected by his fighting 
instinct, so Sholtz suffers from an idea 
which was drilled into him in his early 
running days and which also causes him 
to strain and struggle with himself toward 
the finish, without any real cause. Sholtz 
was made to believe that a fast start made 








a poor finish, and innumerable sprinters | 
were pointed out as shining examples of | 


this, such as “Judge” Carroll, of Illinois, 
and Butler, of Dubuque. 
lieved at that time there was something 
in the perfection of the start which 


For it was be- | 


spoiled the finish, and to this day, when | 


Sholtz nears the end of the race, he un- 
consciously allows that idea to master 
him and he“ fades.” 

To the little runner, the start and the 
first part mean the most, for it is here 
that he endeavors to build up enough 
lead to insure victory, but to the big 
runner, the last few yards and the finish 
are the things he lives for in the race. 
The perfect finish for the large sprinter 
makes up for any faults he may have in 
the start, while the perfect finish for the 
good starter rounds out a_ splendid 
achievement. 


What constitutes a perfect finish? If | 


Bernie Wefers of New York were asked, 
(Concluded on page 642) 


| 
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“ .. places far apart are brought together, to the present ¢ 
of the Public and to the certain destruction, in time, of a _— of Peliy 
blindnesses and prejudices, by which the Public alone have always 
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From Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pickwick Papers. 


The Advance 
of Understanding 


Even romance of sixty brief 
years ago could not imagine the 
great advance heralded by the 
passing of the stage coach. The 
railway and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but the 
telephone had not been so much 
as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that day 
saw the imperative need. They 
saw the value of every step 
which brought people into 
closer communication with each 
other. They knew this to be 


the one way to increase under- 





TELEPHONE 


hy ru syst) 
cIATED oo 


standing; and to eliminate the 
“host of petty jealousies, blind- 
nesses and prejudices, by which 
the Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the telephone. 
And with its coming time and 
distance are swept away and a 
hundred million people are 
made neighbors. 


Places far apart are brought 
together by 34,000,000 con- 
versations a day over the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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Mrs. Margaret Sanger the great birth 
control advocate, and her two sons 


““WOMAN ano tHe 
NEW RACE”’ 


By Margaret Sanger 

This book, just published, is Margaret Sanger's greatest effort 
for the birth —_ movement. It contains the very essence of 
her life’s work. It pleads and instructs the women of the world 
in the greatest step of their emancipation ‘‘WOMAN AND THE 
New Race’’ contains the sum total of her experience—the 
knowledge she dared to utter and print! The knowledge for 
which she faced jail and fought th koueh every court to establish 
as woman's inalienable right to 

PART OF CONTENT. 

Woman's Error and Her Debt |Continence: Is it Practicable or 
The Struggle for a | Desirable 
Two Classes of Wo Contraception or Abortion? 
immorality of Unwanted Large); atta entive means certain 






of Unwanted Babies 
of War 
Cries of Despair seme Morali ty 
Women who plead for Abortion eoreiat ing Woman's Morals 
When should a Woman avoid) Why not Birth ‘Control Clinics 
having children? in America 














One woman writes ‘‘The chapter on 
birth-control is worth one hundred times **Woman and the 
the price of the book New Race’’ 

Sent Prepaid 
The knowledge of Birth Contro! wil! Anywhere, Only 
bring happiness to every marriage. $ 
New hile w we still have the 2 
as “of ay Seg it to you. Order 
atonce. Don’ 


TRUTH PUB. CO., 1400 B'way, Dept. 2-R, N. Y. C. 


Send is Codey for *“‘Woman and the 
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“George” 


(Concluded from page 614) 
moment: the second, once nominated, 
could not have failed of election, the 
nation being as it was, mad for a change 
but it is indisputable that George, the 
bookmaker. wrote a book on a winner 
each time. Luck, the wanton, has twice 
kissed him. Somewhat overly generous 
friends have therefore referred te him 

“Warwick the Kingmaker.” 

Now, if you will reach down from the 
shelf that book written by one of your 
own, the Third Part of “King Henry 
VI,” and turn to the third scene in its 
third act, you will find that the Queen of 
England addresses that Earl of War- 
wick thus: 


“Peace, impudent and shameless Warwick, peace, 
Proud setter up and puller down of kings! 


Warwick smiles ironically at her 
tongue-lashing; but, ten minutes later, 
when he learns that Edward, the king 
whom he has set upon the throne in place 
of Henry, has not held true to the course 
which he advised, Warwick bitterly prom- 
ises himself : 


“T came from Edward as ambassador, 
But I return his sworn and mortal foe: 





Matte vel eailens was the charge he gave me, 
But dreadful war shall answer his demand 
Had he none else to make a stale but me? 
rhen none but I shall turn his jest to sorrow. 
I was the chief that raised him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him d wn again 


u, 


s mockery 





But seek revent 


Now that isn’t a nice frame of mind in 
which to influence the course of a king- 
dom, let alone that of a republic—and it’s 
not just a fair picture of George Harvey's 
feelings toward Woodrow Wilson and his 
old side-kick, the Democratic Party. He 
had some personal pique, yes. But he 
changed because he’s got no use for the 
League of Nations. He said something 
along that line to your people just the 
other day. 

All America was dodgasted when it 
learned that the man who had done so 
much for the Democratic party had at- 
tended the Republican convention in 
Chicago which nominated Mr. Harding 
for President. ‘How did he get into that 
company?” asked the nation, wondering. 


( heer eee: have been no surprise over 
it. The simple answer is that he was 
He had been pointing out 


indispensable. 
Democratic ad- 


the weak points in the 
ministration and its plans in his maga- 
zine for months before the convention 
was called; flaying President Wilson's 
policies with a saw-tooth  dissecting- 
knife; and to the Republican chiefs the 
thing was as plain as a pikestaff: they 
needed George Harvey's advice. 

So they invited him to come and “sit 
in” with them. 

George came. He got himself a small 
suite of rooms at a hotel convenient to the 
convention hall, and there he folded his 
hands and placidly waited. 

They were at it for a week, nightly, in 
George's room: and whenever arguments 
in the old style grew stormy and fists were 
shaken under senatorial noses, and the 
gray whiskers of Henry Cabot Lodge 
quivered with indignation, it was always 
George who was imperturbable, un- 
ruffled, ready with a drawling bit of com- 


ment that brought laughter or straight- 
ened out a dangerous phrase. By the end 
of the week they were eating out of his 
hand. 

George's invariable coolness, a quality 
which he has been at pains to cultivate all 
his life, never stood him in better stead 
than in those sweltering June nights, 
when the tempers of all around him 
wilted again and again. He 1s never 
flustered. 


RECALL one afternoon, George, when 

George Harvey was to take the Con- 
gressional Limited from New York to 
Washington. His secretaries had got his 
railroad ticket and waited for him at the 
station. George had been missing all af- 
ternoon, on affairs of his own; but they 
were hopeful that he would put in an ap- 
pearance in time for them to discuss some 
matters of moment with him. 

But no George. The minutes rolled by. 
The secretaries grew more and more 
restive. No George. Five minutes be- 
fore train-time arrived; four minutes; 
three minutes; no George. Finally, at one 
minute before the time, the secretaries on 
the tottering verge of insanity, George's 
seven feet of height came dawdling lei- 
surely toward the train gates. 

They rushed upon him in a paroxysm. 
“Colonel. for the love o’ Mike!” they 
shrieked, “‘sign these checks!” 

The unruffed George took the check- 
book with one hand, the fountain-pen 
with the other, shook the thingamajig to 
start the ink. Leisurely he signed a 
check, leisurely tore it off and with a 
careless gesture wafted it to the floor. A 
secretary fell on it. He signed another, 
tossed it to another side. Another 
secretary pursued it. The train-des- 
patcher was bawling, “ All aboard!” 

Without haste, without sign of hearing, 
George passed through the gates and, 
turning, put his foot between them and 
held them calmly open while he signed 
another check and wafted it from 
him. 

Coolly he winked, a portentous wink, 
and coolly he swung himself aboard 
the train as it gathered headway. The 
secretaries mopped their foreheads or 
fainted where they stood. 

But not George. 

If vou ever get worried, George, go over 
to our Embassy and watch George. 
You'll know where the rock of Gibraltar 
learned its poise. 

The only time George ever lost his calm 
in all the fiftv-seven vears of his existence 
Was on the occasion when he happened 
to overhear his valet, a Greek with a 
grudge against the English language, as 
he answered a telephone inquiry for Col- 
onel Harvey one morning. 

‘Not at home,” announced Mr.S Stef- 
anopoulos over the telephone. he 
still in hed!” 

“No man can call me ‘she’ and get 
away with it.” drawled George, bounding 
from the pillows. “You're fired!” 

Don't call him “she,” George. 

And don’t say I didn’t warn you! 

Yours, ete., 
SaMuEL McCoy, 

P.S. Remember, he’s a Green Moun- 
tain Boy. 
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What Gen. Wood Is Find- 
ing in the Philippines 


(Concluded from page 618) 
secretaries of departments be made re- 
sponsible to the legislature—not to the 
governor-general. This Governor-General 
Harrison accepted, with the result that we 
control all the departments except educa- 
tion; the vice-governor, who is an Ameri- 
can, heads the educational system. This 
is wise, as we do not want English inter- 
fered with as the language of instruction.” 

Palma has been the administrative 
draught-horse of the Filipinized govern- 
ment; Sergio Osmena its masterly polit- 
ical manipulator. But the popular leader 
personifying the aspirations of the genteil- 
lustrada is the Honorable Manuel Quezon. 

“Up to the passage of the Jones Bill,” 
he, too, pointed out, “we had begun to 
doubt America’s promises of eventual 
independence. All the declarations of 
Mchinley, Roosevelt, Taft, and their lieu- 
tenants in the work of building whatever 
the Philippines may be today seemed just 
words to deceive us—that there never was 
any intention of giving us our liberty.” 

The Wilson Administration, Quezon 
held, had “‘changed all this.” 


AS to future relations, the Senate 
4% President—there is an interesting ten- 
dency on the part of native leaders and 
the native press to omit “Senate” from 
Quezon’s title and let it go at ** President” 

evidently was thinking much without 
at that time caring to commit himself too 
definitely. Like the others, he preferred 
not to ancitipate destiny in those uncer- 
tain days when nations were 
together rather than on their own. The 
typical Filipino spoke in his remark: 
relations with the United 
States in the future are inevitable, irre- 
spective of political conditions.” 

The virtual passing of American con- 


Yes, close 


trol through Governor-General Harri- 
son's determination to surrender all 


prerogatives, is the most ticklish aspect of 
the Philippine situation from the’stand- 
point of administration. This, the Wood- 
Forbes Mission will probably report, ac- 
counts for the financial complications of 
the Philippine Government today, the 
unsatisfactory condition of the Philippine 
National Bank, the costly program of 
state socialism around the neck of the 
Filipino régime like a_ millstone, — the 
adverse position of Philippine exchange 
arising from political mal-administration, 
the weakening of the educational system, 


which has been the foundation of all 
Philippine progress, through making 


conditions impossible for Americans will- 
ing to remain in places of executive re- 
sponsibility, and the demoralization of 
the public health work which kept at bay 
the menacing encroachment of disease 
epidemic in the East. 

‘The Filipino cry for independence is 
typical of the Oriental bargaining in- 
stinct,”” an advisor of those in control of 
the Manila government explained. “It 
is the devious approach which represents 
a Spanish colonial heritage—the Filipinos 
ask a great deal more than their wares are 
worth in the hope that they can get some 
thing over and above the market value. 
It is the same with independence politics.” 
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Free Trial 


1U may have any instrument with complete musical 
outfit, for a week’s free trial at home. No obliga- 
tion. Return it at our expense after trial if you wish. 
Outfit includes velvet lined case, self instructor, music 
and all accessories at factory cost. A tremendous saving. 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


A few cents a day will pay for instrament and outfit 
if you decide to keep it. Wurlitzer instruments are 
known all over the world for artistic quality. 
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Business Will Boom 


and factories reopen—but more money 
will be needed to enable the wheels of 
industry and commerce to turn at full 
speed. 


THE LEGION OF DOLLAR 
SAVERS 


(a squad in every home) 

offers an opportunity to every man, 
woman and child to invest their sav- 
ings in the future of the United States 
of America. Dollars invested through 
his channel will ultimately promote 
e and ane em- 

Regular saving of 


earnings for 











business enterpri 

] 
ployment for all. 
a part of your weekly 
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investment in the new 


$1 Treasury Saving Stamps 


1 1] 


automaticaliy enrolls you as a mem- 
ber of the “‘Legion.”’ 
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Government Loan Organization 
Second Federal Reserve District 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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geome an accomplished dancer by my amazing new 
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Be popular—the envy of the crowd, 
Thousands have learned this way. 
Fi Simply send name—a card will do—for 
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FCC hock that t bout 1 
new system. Special low rates now. Wri 
me today. Prof. H. E. Wolfe, President. 
WOLFE’S MODERN DANCE STUDIOS 


802G Wolfe Building Kansas City, Missouri 












WHY BE ONLY HALF ALIVE? 
EAT AND GET WELL. 95% of Human Ills begin in 
the stomach. By following Prof. Ogden's wonderful 
treatise—"Zone Food Science’ you can “Eat to 
Health,”’ quickly overcome indigestion, biliousness, 
constipation, torpid liver, gastritis, insomnia, nervous- 
ness, catarrh, headaches, and increase or decrease your 
weight; also build up mental, nerve and physical force, 
increase your income and make lifeworth living. Well 
or sick you need this book. Worth many times the cost. 
Send $1.04 U.S. Money) for copy, today, to Prof. L. G. 














Ogden, 619 Andrews Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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STAMME 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how 
I cured myself after stammering for 20 years 
B. N. Bogue, 4224 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 





SPLENDID CLERICAL WORK 
OPPORTUNITY 
Spare or whole time No canvassing, good 
money. Chautauqua Business Builders, James- 
town, New York. 
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Hanuman the 


(Continued from page 621) 
| Port Officer had had a great many ques- 
| tions to ask regarding calcium carbide, and 
Harrington had almost forgotten the 
| suit-case with its dangerous contents as he 
entered his room. He was greeted by 

his boy with a very troubled face. 
“Sahib, very bad robber come while 


boy kept at jetty.” 


| spilled upon the bed. 


On the bed lay the suit-case with a large 
hole cut through the leather. Most of 
the contents were scattered upon the 
counterpane. The carbide can lay upon 
its side with the cover off and the carbide 
There was no ruby 
god in sight. 


N spite of his irritation, Harrington 

could not resist a sigh of relief. The 
thing was gone. He need worry no more. 

“Clean up the mess,”’ he ordered suc- 
cinctly, and walked to the window. 

A large number of crows were circling 
about the hotel windows and catching, 
in mid-air, small bits of food which were 
tossed to them by some tourists. Har- 
rington intent on watching them did not 
hear his servant leave; nor did he hear 
the door again open and close. 

“Mr. Harrington?” 

In surprise Harrington turned quickly 
about. Before him stood the tall, loose- 
jointed man of the jetty gate. There 
could be no doubt regarding his identity. 
He was no other than Smith of India. 

“Yes,” replied Harrington with an in- 
voluntary gulp. 

“Your tobacco-pouch?” 
slowly extending his hand. 

“Ye-es,”’ stammered Harrington, tak- 
ing the pouch. “TI lost it on board ship.” 

“My business to —_— things,”” com- 
mented the visitor laconically as he 
opened the door. “Name is Smith. 
Room across the hall. If you lose any- 
thing else, let me know.” 

The door closed and Harrington was 
alone. Slowly he sat down and ° on- 
dered. Would this Hanuman business 
never end? Was Smith making fun of 
him? Unconsciously he took out his pipe 
and dug the bowl viciously into the re- 
covered pouch. Suddenly he thrust his 
fingers into the tobacco, fished out some- 
thing hard, and once more the grinning 
god lay upon the palm of his hand. 

Smoking was forgotten. With sudden 
determination Harrington went out into 
the hall and knocked on the door oppo- 
site. There was no answer. He tried 
the knob, but the door was locked. Re- 
turning to his room he placed the god in an 


asked Smith, 


| inside pocket and threw himself upon the 
| bed. The nerve strain was wearing upon 


him, and he sank into a drowsy state. 

In the East all Europeans take tea in 
the afternoon. It is almost a religious 
rite. Business stops for it. So it was 
that the sleeper was aroused by the 
sound of tray and dishes by his head. 

‘Sahib, tea ready!” 

Harrington opened his eyes and saw 
his boy who had just placed a tea-tray by 
the bed. Harrington, however, did not 
want tea. He wanted nothing so much 
as to go to sleep. He lay very still and 
soon the boy left the room. All sahibs 
should drink tea, of course, at the proper 


time; but the boy knew that it wasn’t 


Monkey-God 


possible to force them to drink if they 
chose to be contrary. Harrington drifted 
back to sleep. 

The sparrow of the East is the crow and, 
in Colombo, the crow hops around the 
buildings and streets much the same as 
does the sparrow in western cities. In- 
deed he is often more intimate in his pro- 
ceedings than is the sparrow. 

Just as Harrington slept once more, a 
crow perched in his open window and, 
raising his wings slightly, emitted a rau- 
cous caw. The sleeper stirred uneasily 
while the crow watched him with beady 
eyes and wiped his bill on the sill. If 
any sahib had been really awake he would 
have thrown something at the disturber. 
The crow knew this from past experience 
and he knew it was tea time even before 
he saw the tea and toast. 

Everything seemed propitious and the 
crow fluttered silently across the room and 
perched, by accident, on the can of cal- 
cium carbide which the native boy had 
placed upon the table beside the tray. In 
doing this the crow made an error, for the 
can overbalanced and fell sideways, spill- 
ing much of its contents upon the tray. 
The crow, himself, slipped off the can and 
planted his feet in a dish of marmalade, at 
the same time sending a cup to the floor 
with a crash. This was too much for an 
sleeper, and Harrington raised his heed 
while the crow, after making a wild peck 
at the food, flew to the window. 


} ARRINGTON sat up and regarded 

the wreckage upon his tray. He 
noticed that the crow had perched upon his 
window-sill. Angrily he reached for some- 
thing to throw at the unwelcome visitor, 
when the crow toppled backwards and fell 
in a heap upon the floor. Puzzled, Har- 
rington walked to the window and poked 
at the bird with his foot. The crow was 
dead. 

Harrington glanced back at his tea-tray 
and down again at the crow. The crow 
had eaten his tea-things and the crow was 
dead. Cold perspiration broke out on 
Harrington’s forehead. What if he, Har- 
rington, had eaten the tea things? He 
remembered that the doctor on board ship 
had spoken of the wonderful poisons in 
Ceylon. Dazedly he stared at the crow. 

“Mr. Harrington?” 

Once again Harrington turned to face 
an unexpected visitor. A huge, black- 
bearded European stood with his back 
against the door. In his hand was a 
stubby automatic pistol. 

**Hand over the ruby god,” demanded 
the intruder, “and no false move, or it will 
be your last.” 

There was nothing else to do. Har- 
rington drew out the idol. 

“Before I take this little present,’ 
continued the man, “I want to point out 
that there are no witnesses. For that 
reason and because you, yourself, are in 
possession of stolen property, you will be 
unable to speak of this incident after I 
leave.” 

Harrington, silent and motionless, held 
out the gleaming jewel while the man 
stepped forward to take his plunder. As 
he took the first step the door began to 
open noiselessly behind him. At_ the 
second step it stood quite open. In the 
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doorway lounged Smith, an automatic in 
one hand and a cigarette in the other. 

Calmly Harrington watched the drama 
unfolding. No sign of emotion crossed 
his face to warn the black-bearded man. 

With the third step the man took the 
ruby and dropped it into a side pocket. 
Slowly he began three paces backward, 
watching Harrington narrowly. At the 
third pace to the rear the hand with the 
stubby automatic felt backwards for the 
door-knob. Instead of finding the door- 
knob, however, the bare wrist pressed 
against the burning end of Smith’s cigar- 
ette. The fingers relaxed and the pistol 
fell to the floor, while the man uttered an 
exclamation as he wheeled in astonish- 
ment upon Smith who stood with his 
foot upon the fallen weapon. 

Carelessly Smith stepped into the room 
and his place in the doorway was filled 
by two English police sergeants. Drop- 
ping a hand into the side pocket of the 
black-bearded man, he drew out Hanu- 
man, the monkey-god. The sergeants 
stepped forward. There wasa clicking of 
handcuffs, and the big man was led way. 


“WA JANT him back?” asked Smith, 
holding out the god. 
“Not if I can possibly avoid it,”’ said 
Harrington earnestly. 
“All right,” agreed Smith with a 


chuc kle. 


“For heaven’s sake explain!” begged 
Harrington. 
“Well,” began Smith, “the god was 


stolen and given to a steward on board 
ship to hand over to a confederate in Co- 
lombo. The steward found that he was 
to be searched and, in desperation, slipped 
the god into your tobacco-pouch, hoping 
to steal it back again. One of my boys saw 
him do this and stole the pouch from you, 
but you had hidden the god elsewhere. 

“I expected the god to be hidden in 
your kit and engineered you through the 
gate without search, but paid a coolie to 
steal your bag and bring it to me. I 
found Hanuman, and sent the bag by a 
fast runner to the hotel so that the native 
confederate in Colombo would make 
another attack and disclose his identity. 

“Most of the thieving from India is 
not done to sell to tourists in Ceylon. 
One European was buying in great quan- 
tities and making a profession of it. 
knew that the big ruby would be tempt- 
ing bait for him, so I handed Hanuman 
back to you—after I had set my trap. 
The result was what happened.” 

“In the meantime I might have been 
poisoned,” said Harrington. 

** Poisoned?” 

“Somebody poisoned my tea, but the 
‘row got it first and died.” 

Smith looked considerably surprised. 
He examined the crow andj the tea-table, 
studying everything with minute atten- 
tion. Finally he dropped some particles 
of calcium carbide into the tea-pot. 
Bubbles of acetylene gas rose to the sur- 
face of the tea, and Smith laughed. 

“You had me stumped at first,’’ he 
said, “but it’s very simple. The crow 
was so greedy that he swallowed a bit of 
carbide which struck water in his stomach 
and generated acetylene.” 

“You mean that the crow took gas!” 
exclaimed Harrington. 

“Uh-huh,” said Smith.. 








The Most Dramatic, the Most 
Unconventional Story of Ireland 


Written in Ireland by William Hard 


ILLIAM HARD was with Michael O’Callaghan, 

Sinn Fein leader of Limerick, the night before he was 
killed. Hard tells the most vital, most stirring story of Ire- 
land thus far. You will get a different side of the Irish situa- 
tion in this article from anything you have heard or read 
before. We-sent a proof of this article to 


Booth Tarkington 


Here is what he wrote us: “ This 1s one of the most dramatic 
magazine articles ever written, I believe. And somehow, in 
spite of his naturally intense feeling, Mr. Hard contrives to 
remain, 1f not wholly impartial, at least wholly Christian in his 
understanding. The state of mind in which he has composed so 
tragic a narrative 15 as interesting as the dreadful thing he tells.” 

We think you will agree with Mr. Tarkington when you 
read William Hard’s article. Here is part of what Hard 
writes: 

“ At Exeter, in the southwest of England, I had recently sat 
in a large audience of people listening to a speech on Ireland 
by General Thomson. He had been in the British General 
Staff during the war against Germany, and had served as 
liaison officer between the British headquarters and the 
French headquarters in France. I remember that the audi- 
ence quite shook with astonishment when it learned from 
General Thomson the indisputable facts of the British Gov- 
ernment’s military method in Ireland. It had not known 
these facts. Learning them, it was outraged by them. It was 
ashamed by them. That audience in Exeter, like every other 
British audience that I heard getting instructed by Labor 
Party or Liberal Party speakers on the nature of the war in 
Ireland, was first clearly taken aback by what it learned and 
then obviously sincerely distressed by it and indignant 
about it.” 


Then—of Michael O’Callaghan 


“Michael O’Callag shan, Sinn Fein leader of Limerick, I said I would not 
forget you. I said when you in answer could not any longer say 
anything to me. You lay in wrappings of rugs and bl ankets on the floor 
at the foot of the stairs in the hall of your house, all still.” 

“I tried to remember what you had said to me last on the night be fore. 
But out of that night before I could then hear ni thing. Ico ier only see 
the scene of it—as if back through a long dark [tunnel —a fixed, 
scene: you and your wife in the light from your fireplace—and in the 
from being together—your lips parted in talk —in snatches of talk tt at 
kept twining together—a story of yours finished up by |} 





ner a sentence 


hers carried on by you—each of you so quick to interrupt and s lick to 
yield—your voices altering so fast. But I could not hear your voices 
“Then ina moment I did hear hers. Out of the morning I hea 





with the sound of her hands beating on her body, and she was crying: 
‘They fired across me. I struggled all I could. They fired at him over 
my shoulder. I thought God would give me strength. I tried to get the 
bullets here—here—here. I tried. I tried.’” 

But you will want the whole story. It is in June MeTropouitan. 


25 cts. a copy. $3.00 per year. 


Metropolitan 


H. J. Whigham, Publisher 
432 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Do 

Investors 

/ Appreciate 
Miller 


Service? 


-read this 
letter 


“I wish to say, Mr. Miller, that I have been 
most mightily pleased with the way you have 
used me in the three little transactions we 
have had thus far, and by the looks of things 
we are going to have more, and more sizable 
ones, too. I thought your ‘‘Miller Service”’ 
was probably an advertising slogan, but it 
does not prove to be. These small trans- 
actions, when properly handled, often turn 
into sizable ones for 3 you.”’ 


ame of writer on request 





Invest in 


MILLER MORTGAGE 
BONDS 


You, too, can feel as wholly satisfied as the 
writer of the above letter. Miller Service 
means that your invested funds are thor 
oughly safeguarded and netting you a good 
imterest return. Every Miller Bond is 
secured by non-speculative fire-proof prop- 
erty conservatively worth substantially in 
excess, often more than twice the amount 
of bonds issued. 
Write today for booklet —* 
learly explaining 
ures of 7% Miller Mortgag 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1,000 Bonds 
7‘. Interest payable twice yearly 
aturities, 2 to 15 years 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILCER Ss G. 


LIZ RURT BUNOING ATLANTA GA 
‘*First—The Investor's Welfare’ 


tment! 























Knowing How 


The secret of success in practi- 
cally every field, especially in- 
vesting for income or profit or 
both, requires a knowledge of the 
fundamental factors involved 


Many investors, or those desiring 
to invest, have justly hesitated 
because they lacked the advice 
such as we offer our clients, so 
essential to financial success. 





Others have hesitated because of 
temporary shortage of funds for | 
even small purchases—for those in | 
such a position (now not uncom- | 
mon) we have evolved a Monthly | 
Instalment Plan | 


| Write for our investment recom- 


mendations and special Monthly 
| instalment Plan Booklet. 


Ask for Booklet 107-D.D. 


PUNHAM éf | 


Investment Securities . | 
43 Exchange Place, New York 


Telephones 8300-16 Hanover | 





























THE BACHE REVIEW 


Clear, condensed information weekly, on situ- 
taionin business and financial world. Valuable 
to investors and business men. 
Free on Application 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 








LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Subscribers to Lesire’s WEEKLY are entitled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph 
tions are treated confidentially. 


all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 


full name and exact street address. 


VF WANE world’s chief standard of value 
and its most highly regarded me 
dium of exchange is gold. Money 

composed of this metal has a stability 
and a universal purchasing power pos- 
sessed by no other minted or printed 
token. A gold currency can circulate all 
over the globe and find acceptance to 
the last grain of its intrinsic worth in the 
market-places of the nations. Whether 
the monetary standard be nominally 
single or double, sily er, gold’s best sect nd, 
must virtually take its measure from 
gold. Paper issues are valuable only so 
far as they rest on gold and are ade- 
quately backed by gold reserves in banks 
or public treasuries. Gold is the ulti- 
mate basis of all sound finance and the 
final clearance factor in all modern busi 
ness transactions. 

Can a nation, therefore, have too 
much of the yellow metal in its coffers? 
A few years ago, when it. was pouring into 
this country in large amounts, financiers 
feared serious inflation might be caused 
by an excessive aggregate of it in the 
United States. That danger did not 
threaten long. Inflation there happened 
indeed, but it did not come because of a 
super-abundance of gold. In fact, there 
soon arose a shortage in production of the 
metal due to the unprofitableness of yold 
mining. The operation of gold mines 
was made too costly because, while prices 
of all supplies and of labor service were 
increasing, gold as a commodity was 
priced in terms of itself. The weight of it 
required to obtain a coined dollar had 
been fixed long ago and could not be 
changed. So the precious metal played 
no part in the tremendous inflation which 
resulted from the war. 

The gold tide ebbed because there was 
need of its exportation. But since October 
last it has been flowing full and strong 
once more. Gold has been streaming to 
these shores from more than thirty coun- 
tries. From January 1 to May 1 the 
amount imported was nearly $300,000,000 
and several hundred millions in addition 
are likely to arrive. The United States 
now probably holds a total stock of gold 
exceeding the previous record of $3,121,- 
887,443 on May 1, 1917. We already 
have over forty per cent. of the world’s 
total, and should the movement continue, 
by January 1, 1922, this country will 
possess fifty per cent. of the world’s 
entire supply of gold. Some financiers 
think we shall yet absorb nearly the whole 
of the world’s gold! 


No charge is made for this service 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 


All communica- 
a {ddré SS 


225 kifth Avenue, New York, giving 


Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


This latest enormous influx of the 
precious metal was at first a puzzle to 
financiers, but it is now generally be- 
lieved to have been incited by need of our 
products among peoples abroad. Unable 
to obtain credit, they are parting with 
their metallic wealth in order to pay for 
hecessaries purchased here. These gold 
shipments can hardly affect the stability 
of the inflated currencies in foreign lands, 
for these have latterly had so small 
percentage of gold behind them that they 
have virtually rested on national credit 
alone. If they are exchanging gold for 
food, the peoples are wise in preserving 
their physical vigor; if for raw materials, 
copper, cotton, ete., to be used in man- 
ufacturing, it is a token of reviving 
activity and prosperity. 

Most of the importations of gold go 
into the vaults of our Federal Reserve 
Banks, so building up their reserve funds 
that it makes our financial system all the 
stronger and worthier of public confidence 
and better able to extend credit to reliable 
borrowers. There seems but little danger 
finally of our being overstocked with gold. 
There will arise a new demand for it 
from other nations and we. shall be 
persuaded to let large portions of it go. 
In the meantime there should be profound 
satisfaction that we have a sufficiency of 
it to make our national curreney abso- 
lutely depreciation-proof. The Amer- 
ican dollar, today, is the most valuable 
and respected monetary unit in the world. 
This is because its gold basis is broad and 
firm and will undoubtedly be kept so. 

The effect of importation of gold on 
our securities market cannot be other 
than beneficial. It indicates a growth in 
our export business which will have a 
fostering influence on the production and 
profits of our industrial enterprises and 
this must strengthen the position of their 
stocks and bonds, and firm up the prices 
of these issues. 

Z., Harrissurc, Pa.: In your very excellent list of 
bonds, my preferences would be Republic of Chile 8's, 
Great Northern 7's, Westinghouse 7's, Pennsylvania R. 
R. 7's, N. Y. C. 7's and French Republic 8's, The others 


are doubtless safe, and might be included in a diversified 
investment scheme 





ee piterancaneey CALu California Packing is a 
dividend payer and a fair business man’s purchase. 
Westinghouse Electric common is a sterling stock. 


Standard Gas & Electric pfd. can be bought with reason 
able safety. Present indications are that the dividends 
on all three issues can be maintained. Westinghouse pfd. 
is of course safer than common, and among other gilt- 
edged stocks are American Woolen pfd., Standard Oil of 
N. J. pfd., Corn Products pfd., and U.S. Steel pfd 

B., Eartvitte, N. Y.: There is a sinking fund for 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 7's, of $300,000 per 
annum. The total issue of the bonds is $30,000,000, 
be vy are a first mortgage issue, and are in the investment 

ass. Bell Telephone of Pennsylv: inia 7's are first and 
a bonds. Westinghouse 7's are not a first mort 
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The Question Before 
Railroad Stockholders 


Railroad shareholders, as well 
as investors contemplating the 
purchase of rail securities, are 
interested in knowing what the 
present rating of the different 
roads is, and, in order -to help 
solve this question, we are issuing 
analyses, as rapidly as possible, 
covering 72 railroads, which will 
be sent free to anyone upon re- 
quest, the first of the analyses 
ready for distribution including 








Atchison 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Union Pacific 
Colorado & Southern 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 


Ask for LW-66 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y 


SO Broad St., New York | 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 


Newark Boston 
(Direct Private Wires) 


Chicago 

















SECOND EDITION NOW READY 
Five Successful Methods of Operating 


STOCK MARKET 


Me *thods of successfu l investors explainec th gestions for 
« and smal ¢ »perators Hig eet apters. 
strated by graphs Written by ar \ expert, 
e uring a py f this valuable b 

yn the ie Daatuses oF perso etterheac imo 


GEXSMITH & CO. 


107 Liberty Street, New York 












Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange Place 
Philadelphia New York 








MONTANA rv Mortgage 
FARM LOANS 


Amounts from $1000.00 to 
$3500.00 secured by farms 
valued from three to five 
times amount of loan. Write 
for list of loans and details 
for buying 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Plentywood, Montana 
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Stock Options 


Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading 


No margin is required and the risk |s limited to their first 
cost. Contracts sold covering any amount of stock 


Descriptive circular L 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 
PUTS AND CALLS 
Guaranteed by Alembers of the ew York Stock ' xchang: 


233 Broadway |- - > New York 


Tel. Barcla: 


m request 





THE STOCK MARKET 


offers splendid opportunities with Puts and Calls. Hand- 
some profits made out of them the past 18 months, in 
Be Steel, Baldwin and many other stocks. Write for 
booklet L, which explains how Puts and Calls operate. 


WILLIAM H. HERBST 
20 Broad Street New York City 





| of other railroads, 


gage, but the company is strong and prosperous, and is 
paying dividends on two classes of stocks. There isn’t 
so much choice between these three bonds, It would be a 
good plan to take on an equal amount of each 

L., Mirwavuker, Wis The 15-year 7}2 
convertible gold debentures of the Duquesne Light Com 
pany of Pittsburgh are well spuamened and have merit. 
The company practically controls the electric light and 
power business in Pittsburgh and throughout the larger 
portions of Allegheny and Beaver counties. The deben- 
tures are the direct obligation of the company, which is 
paying 7 per cent. on its preferred A and 8 per cent. on 
common stock. Net earnings are nearly twice fixed 
charges. ‘The debentures were offered at a price to yield 
over 7.65 per cent. They are convertible into the com 
pany’s 8 per cent. cumulative preferred B stock, yet to be 
issued. The company pays normal Federal income tax 
up to 2 per cent. and the bonds are free of the Pennsy!- 
vania four-mill tax. 

H., Bancor, Pa.: Surely you can not be 
the railroads have been passing through a depre 
period. The St. Paul system suffered with the rest, and 
addition was heavily burdened by the extension which it 
built to the Pacific coast some years ago, and that has not 
made an adequate return. St. Paul's net earnings, owing 
to greatly increased cost of operation and supplies, 
slumped to such an extent that dividends on both classes 
of stock were suspended. The road's securities, like those 
fell greatly in price, but, all circum- 
stances considered, they are not today selling out of line. 
lhe road's financial condition is not so good as it is likely 
to be when ube wr costs shall be reduced and business shal 
revive. While St. Paul 4 per cent. gold bonds are safe for 
an investment of $6,000 they are short-lived, maturing in 
1925. If you want a permanent railroad 4 per cent. bond 


per cent. 


unaware that 





vou can buy 
iaranteed by the New York Central Railway, 
and is gilt-edged. Bu tit would be better to diversify your 
investments. You might put $1,000 into each of the fol 
lowing: St. Paul 4’s, West Shore Ist 4’s, U. S. Rubber Ist 
, due 1947, Re public of Chile 8's, due 1941, 
inghouse 7's, due 1931, and Tide Water Oil 6! 9's, duc 
1931. All these have a high rating. 
New York, June 4, 1921. 
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Free Booklets For Investors 


For information regarding 8 per cent. first mortgage 
loans ranging from $1,000 to $3,500, amply secured by 
farms in Montana, write to the First National Bank of 
Plentywood, Mont. 

Inf ormation and suggestions - sented by the “‘ Bache 
Review > been of great value to investors pt » be- 
came tlamers il. For copies apply to J. S. Bache & Co., 
members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Miami First Mortgages, vie lding 7 7 per cent. and well 
secured by good real estate, are being distributed by the 
G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Co., Miami, Fla. For 
full particulars apply to the company for its booklet 
No. B-12. 

Descriptive circular L setting forth the advantages of 
the stock option method of trading will be mailed to any 
address by S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 Broadway, New York, 
who offer puts and calls guaranteed by members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 

By sending for U-1 to R. C. Megargel & Co., 27 Pine 
Street, New York, investors can obt ain copies of the val- 
uable semi-monthly publication “Securities S$ 
which discusses important financial topics, and 
booklet desé riptive of the firm’s partial payment plan 

A pamphlet, “Is Market Leadership Shifting Back to 
the Railroads?” has been prepared by Charles H. Clark- 
son & Co., 66 Broadway, New York, for free distribution 
to inv It deals with the market position of the 
principal railroad issues in the light of the road's physical 
everybody considering 





Keestc nm 








estors 
condition and should interest 
commitments in this group 

The many persons interested in the latest changes in 
the Reading segregation plan would do well to send to 
Scott & Stump, Stock Exchange Bldg., Philadelphia, or 
40 Exchange Place, New York, for special letter S-10, 
analyzing the Reading situation, and they might also ask 
for No. S-10 of the “Investment Survey,” and booklet 
No. 391 giving details of an attractive 20-payment plan. 

The number of foreign obligations for sale in the United 
States is likely to increase considerably in the next few 
It behooves investors to be well posted on these 
issues Phe long-established house of Cassatt & Co., of 
Philadelphia, discusses in the latest issue of “Cassatt 
Offerings” the soundest exte rnal loans of foreign nations. 
lo obtain a copy of the publication, ask the company for 
circular L-6. 

Among meritorious investments with a high degree of 
safety and a liberal yield are the 7 per cent. Investors 
Bonds, which are first mortgages on valuable city property 
and are offered by a house affiliated with a strong — 
These bonds are described in booklet No. 1-124 which 
may be obtained, with details of a partial payment plan, 
by writing to the Investors Company, Madison & Kedzie 
State Bank, Chicago, or Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, 

Vv. 

\ specially prepared circular sent out by E. M. Fuller 
& Co., members Consolidated Exchange, 50 Broad Street, 
New York, answers questions of importance to persons 
interested in copper securities. It considers what is going 
to be done with the big surplus of copper, the prospect of 
an increasing demand for copper from Europe, and 
whether this is the time to purchase copper stocks. t 
reviews the entire copper situation. To get it, ask Fuller 
& Co., for LW-56 

Ihe widely known Babson’s Reports take the position 
that, while no one can foresee day-to-day fluctuations in 
the stock market, there are great major movements, based 
on a study of fundamental statistics, which can be fore- 
casted with much accuracy. The reports have been 
wonderfully siiccentfa in doing this. They help the 
investor to find out when it is best to buy, and when best 
to sell stocks and bonds. Such a guide is most valuable 
One of the most helpful of the Babson statements and a 
booklet, “Getting the Most from Your Money,” can be 
had by sending for bulletin F-23 to Roger W. Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass 


years. 
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Is 
Market 
Leadership 
Shifting 
To the 
Railroads? 


That question is answered 
in clear and concise form 
in a comprehensive re- 
view of the railroad situ- 


ation which also gives 
interesting data on a 
number of railroad stocks 


and bonds. 


We have a limited num- 
ber of copies available for 
free distribution. 


Write immediately to 
Dept. LW-54. 


CHartes 4 CharKsons(&. 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-30 

















Buy Bonds on 
Partial Payments 


O YOU know you can invest 
sums of $10 and up? 
O rt payment plar lows you 6% 


INVESTORS BONDS 





Co@he INVESTORS 
COMPANY 
MADISON & KEDZIE STATE BANK 
CHICAGO 


Inter-Southern Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 

















TO-DAY’S OPPORTUNITIES 


























“SECURITIES SUGGESTIONS” 
Will be mailed free on request 
Ask for U-3 


R.C.Mecarce.&Co. 


27 Pine Street-New York 
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New Styles in Stage Villains 


(Concluded from page 623) 

a Past” as honest and trustworthy a 
jimmy-pipe smoker as you would meet 
in a month of Blue Sundays. It was get- 
ting so that mothers used to come up to 
Mr. Scott on the street and ask him to 
take care of their children while they 
went shopping, he looked so kindly. 

And then along came “In the Night 
Watch” at the Century, with every 
one dressed in gold braid and French naval 
uniforms. It looked as if it were going to 
be another one of those Civil War plays 
until someone called the captain by a 
French name and one of the ladies said 
“Zut!” And then in came Cyril Scott. 
“A-ha!” everyone said. “It is going to 
be a good, clean story about a poor 
French naval officer who adopts a little 
Belgian waif and marries her just as soon 
as she has reached the age of consent. 
Cyril Scott is always good in such things.” 


| UT suddenly Cyril Scott began to 

have a queer look about his eves, and 
grow red in the face. It was an attempt 
to look mean on his part. He couldn't 
look mean; so he compromised and looked 
embarrassed. And then he began to do 
the most awful things. He cast insinu- 
ating remarks at the captain’s wife; he 
lied right and left; he drank, and it was 
even suspected that he was mixed up 
with the Germans. You couldn't have 
felt worse if you had seen Uncle Remus 
going to the dogs. 

In Willard Mack's two offerings of the 
past season, “Near Santa Barbara” and 
“Smooth as Silk,” we have had oppor 
tunity to see another friendly enemy in 
the person of Mr. Joseph Sweeney, a new- 
comer to Broadway who promises to be 


one of our nicest villains in the future. 
He has a pleasing manner, even when he 
is rooking the hero of his last cent. And 
dress him in a dinner-coat, with a good 
supply of polite lines, and he is just the 
sort of man you would want to take home 
to meet the Little Woman. It is very 
disturbing to see him turn out so badly. 


THE young villains, in particular, are 
breaking away from the Jack Dalton 
tradition and striking out for themselves. 
It is doubtful if in next year’s graduating- 
class at Villainover College there will be 
one cad who looks the part. 

Robert Ames, for instance, who was 
the low-life in “* The Hoer,” which ran for 
special matinees and is promised as a 
regular attraction in the Fall. A mere 
boy, that’s all, and not a villainous look 
in his whole repertoire. He used to go 
from a matinee full of lying, stealing and 
seducing to an evening of good, honest 
pipe-smoking (a villain never smokes a 
pipe) in God’s great out-doors as the hero 
of “Nice People.” In the afternoon he 
was the cause of the downfall of a poor 
Belgian orphan and in the evening he 
took Miss Francine Larrimore by the 
hand and led her away from the debauch- 
ery and wild life of the city and asked her 
to start out “fresh and clean” with him 
in the wholesome country air. And he 
didn’t change his make-up for the two 
parts at all. Just the addition of the 
pipe. 

Glenn Anders, in “The Ghost Be- 
tween,” serves as a final example of the 
younger school of charming wretches. 
Mr. Anders is a little too natty to be alto- 
gether free from suspicion, however. 
You have to watch out for a character 


who dresses too well or whose hair is too 
slick. He will come to no good, you may 
be sure of that. But, in Mr. Anders’s 
case, the author has provided him with a 
large number of exuberant, boyish lines, 
many of them funny, and after an act of 
these you are quite willing to accept him 
as a nice, fresh kid who will be all right as 
soon as some friend has mussed his hair 
up a bit. What is your surprise, then, to 
find him behaving in the second act with 
all the sangfroid and thorough-going vil- 
lainy of an old-timer! Underneath this 
boyish exterior you find beating a heart 
as black as that of Simon Legree. And 
yet, all the time vou feel that he isn’t a 
bad sort after all. 


| ERE is the danger of this movement 

toward respectable-looking villains. 
What will the youth of our country think? 
Which will they take as their model, the 
charming, innocent-looking villain or the 
hero, who, as often as not, is rather un- 
healthy-looking, with a tendency to bulge 
over the belt-line? Many a hero treading 
the boards today would, if stood in line at 
police-headquarters among other — sus- 
pects, be picked by the hysterical lady as 
the man who accosted her and snatched 
her bag. 

So far as I know, the police have not 
considered this increase in the respecta- 
bility of villainy on the stage as a possible 
cause of the increase in crime in our large 
cities. And yet it has as many chances of 
being right as most of the causes ascribed. 
If the Legislature really wants to reduce 
the number of criminals, it will pass a 
bill making it compulsory for theatrical 
villains hereafter to wear heavy red mous- 
taches and no collars. 


The Psychology of Running 


(Concluded from page 635) 

he would probably say that the “lunge” 
is the best finish; or if old Dad Moulton 
of Stanford were consulted, he would 
sadly shake his head, and claim that the 
“straight finish” is best. In the latter 
the runner runs straight through, with 
his body well forward, squarely breasting 
the tape. Coach Cromwell, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, on the 
other hand, would undoubtedly claim 
that the jump, where the body is hurled 
through the air, is the quickest way of 
getting there. 


OREN MURCHISON, Bernie We 

4 fers, junior, and Harry Edwards, of 
England, are all successful exponents of 
the “lunge” finish, wherein the head, 
shoulders and chest are turned with the 
final stride, head-on to the tape, carrying 
the body well forward with the legs be 
hind. No time is lost in assuming this 
position, it is claimed, while the body by 
this lunge, has advanced at least six inches 
over that of the upright runner who does 
not change his form as he nears the 
tape. 

The advantages of the 
these: it covers fifteen feet, or two strides, 
with the combined effort of a double 
stride push, besides saving the time it 
takes to make that extra stride. It does 


“jump” are 


something else. It allows the last effort 
to be a physical satisfaction, as no other 
finish does, so that the runner feels that 
he has no regret over the race that he has 
run. Even the critics of the “jump” 
grant this much, however loud they may 
expostulate about losing time by being 
in the air. 


oe main difficulty of the “jump 
finish” isthe amount of practice it tak s 
to really learn it, for if not thoroughly 
learned the novice can find no more 
effective way to ruin himself. 

Several other elements, besides that of 
individual psychology, enter into the 
breaking of a record, chief among which 
must be competition. Without it there 
may, of course, be some fast runners, but 
no champions whose names will live past 
their own activity on the track. 

Champions always come in groups. 
Back in the nineties and the early part of 
the twentieth century, few names are still 
remembered among the sprinters. Bernie 
Wefers, Arthur Duffey, Tommy Burke, 
and “Pooch” Donovan have survived 
among the amateurs, while Harry Hut- 
chins, Jack Donaldson and Reggie Walk- 
er, from England and the Colonies, and 
our American professionals, Keene, Fitz- 
patrick, Moulton and Christie, are still 
reverenced for their records, 


Skipping over the vears until 1912, we 
find professional running in the United 
States practically gone, and four great 
amateurs ruling Sprintdom Ralph 
Craig, Donald Lippincott, Howard Drew 
and Alva Myers, while the names men- 
tioned in the forepart of this article are 
the dash champions of today. Through- 
out this list the one outstanding feature 
has been on groups, and, more unusual 
still, in the majority of cases these runners 
have grown up together and have been 
made famous through the splendid com- 
petition which they have afforded each 
other. 

All these things that have been men 
tioned are necessary for the breaking of 
the world’s records, for besides the com- 
petition, the training, the proper condi- 
tion and experience, a good track is 
necessary and the right day is essential. 


HE correct mental attitude is the 

remaining thing necessary and this per- 
haps is the most important of all. Men 
have run with bad tendons on muddy 
tracks and still equalled records. Indeed, 
men have violated all other rules for 
record breaking and have still achieved 
the “impossible,” creating new marks for 
future generations to strive for. But 
no man ever broke a record when his 
mental attitude was wrong. 


























Develop Your Psychic Powers 


and Banish Fear 


The Most Original—Thrilling 
Thought-Provoking Work Ever Published 


Many who will read this announcement no doubt possess, in some 
degree, psychic powers of which they are wholly unconscious. For 
the benefit of such, and as a matter of interest to the rapidly growing 
number of students of occult phenomena, ‘‘ Your Psychic Powers and 
How to Develop Them,” presents the teachings that are the traditional 
and generally accepted ones in psychical circles, leaving it to the judg- 
ment of the reader to select those which appeal to his reason and com- 
mon sense, while attempting to develop his own psychic powers. 

That a Future Life has now been scientifically proved is asserted by 
many of our leading scientists. HOW it has been proved—The AC- 
TUAL METHODS employed—the ACTUAL RESULTS attained 
—are among the astounding revelations found in 


The Library of the Occult and 


Psychical Sciences 
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- Hereward Carrington, Ph. D., and William S. Walsh, F. A. M. A. 
‘ WHETHER the universe is at basis material or spiritual lies at the 
f root of all moral law, all philosophy and science—of civilization 
l itseli—and is the most important question before the world today. It 
. is The Coming Science. 
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Do the Dead Live and Communicate? 
The Mystery of Existence—-The Sexes Hereafter ; j 
The Greatest Question of All Times i 
EMINENT SCIENTISTS AND SCHOLARS 4 
are discussed in clear and understandable language: What Happens at the Moment WHO ENDORSE THIS STUDY i 
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HAPPY, health-protected childhood 

is a priceless gift within the power of 
parents to bestow. To arise and dress in 
a comfortable room; to play throughout a 
house uniformly warm; tosleepsoundlyin 
fresh, pure air from the open window, tem- 
pered just right by the radiator. These 
are the wholesome comforts that build 
sound bodies and sunny dispositions. 


Children, like flowers, thrive best in 
clean, vitalizing heat. Hot-water heat does 
not devitalize air—it is health protecting. 


A Lifetime of Comfort — 
at Least Cost! 


Day in and day out, the ARCOLA faith- 
fully serves your family with low-cost 
hot-water heating. It never wears out 
or needs repair. It is a profitable, pay- 
ing investment, now within the reach of 
every owner. 





Burns hard or soft coal, coke, wood, 
gas or oil! Heats all rooms on less coal 
than heating a few rooms with stoves. 
Leaks no coal-gas—wastes no heat up 
the chimney. 


Reduced in Size and Cost 


The ARCOLA is made on the same 
principle and with the same guarantee as 
our large IDEAL HEATING plants. The 
only difference is in the smaller size and 
lower cost of the outfit. ARCOLAS are 
especially designed forsmall homes, new or 
old,with or without cellars. Ideal-ARCOLA 
Heating Outfits are sold by heating con- 
tractors everywhere. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Dept.537816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


Sales Branches and Showrooms in all large cities 


Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators 


For your family’s 
sake, investigate this 
big-paying heating 
investment 


Today! 


Write for catalog showing 
open views of ARCOLA heated 
4, 5, 6 or 7 room cottages, 
bungalows, flats, schools and 
small business buildings. 


“Good “Night” in Warmth and Safety —— 

















Simple way war heating 5-100m house j 
, oe with Ideal Arcola Heating outfit. 
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